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Imre Nacy: Historical memory functions very much like 
personal memory—it tends to blot out the recollection of 
pain, to blur the meaning of an experience. In the midst of 
our preoccupation with the frustrating negotiations of the Big 
Four foreign ministers in Geneva, who today remembers 
more than dimly the trauma and the glory of the Hungarian 
Revolution? And who will pause tomorrow to mark the 
martyrdom of Imre Nagy, Hungary’s leader during the Revo- 
lution’s fleeting span? 

Tomorrow is the first anniversary of the Soviet execution 
of Nagy on grounds of “treason.” We feel bound by the 
obligations of common decency and justice to keep that 
painful memory alive. Perhaps Nagy’s experience is not 
irrelevant to an evaluation of the quest for agreement at 
Geneva. After Soviet tanks had crushed the freedom fighters 
in Budapest and brought down Nagy’s Government, he was 
given a Soviet safe-conduct to proceed to the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy. That guarantee sealed his fate. 

Thirteen Days That Shook the Kremlin—October 23 to 
November 4, 1956—is the title of a remarkable book sched- 
uled to appear tomorrow (Praeger, $5.00). Written by Tibor 
Meray, a leading Hungarian Communist journalist who was 
close to Nagy, it is by all odds the most fascinating account 
of the Revolution we have seen. It helps discharge a debt 
of honor to Imre Nagy and his fellow-martyrs, whose last 
hope was that the West would not forget. 

FREEDOM OF THE Press: We were struck by an ironical 
conjunction of two events a week or so ago: the sixth annual 








observance of Inter-American Freedom of the Press Day 
and the 15-year sentence meted out to Cuban journalist Er. 
nesto de la Fé. Once dictator Batista’s minister of informa. 
tion, de la Fé broke with him in 1956 and wrote articles for 
the Cuban and Latin American press exposing both the 
tyrant’s corruption and crime and the piecemeal Communist 
infiltration of some of the island’s institutions. Suppressed 
by Batista, he was arrested last January by the Revolutionary 
Government and was held incommunicado and_ without 
charges until 24 hours before his trial, when he was allowed 
an interview with counsel. Despite Premier Fidel Castro’s 
recent edict transferring all civilian political trials to civil 
courts, de la Fé was given a military trial on vague charges 
of perjury. 

We would be derelict in our duties if we failed to protest 
this elementary deprivation of civil liberty. Here and in Cuba 
we would all do well to remember what Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter wrote in 1943, in a significant opinion 
on constitutional rights: “The history of liberty has largely 
been the history of the observance of procedural safeguards.” 

LETTERS FROM THE COMMUNES: Our special series on 
“Communist China’s First Decade” is supplemented in this 
issue’s second section, which is sponsored by the Tamiment 
Institute. It is a collection of letters to Overseas Chinese 
from relatives and friends working in the communes on the 
mainland. These unique, revealing documents have been 
edited and annotated by Richard L. Walker, Professor of 
International Studies at the University of South Carolina. 
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Wi THE LAST national steel 
strike was settled three years 
ago, industry and union leaders ex- 
changed expressions of high mutual 
esteem. They looked lambently into 
the television cameras and foresaw 
an era of cooperative prosperity in 
which strikes would disappear for- 
ever. From the White House came 
a Presidential statement applauding 
the effectiveness of “free collective 
bargaining” in bringing peace to the 
steel mills. Other high Government 
officials were even more effusive in 
their acclaim. 

What there was to praise in the 
kind of bargaining that cut off nearly 
9) per cent of the country’s steel 
supply for five weeks, forced the 
layoff of 125,000 workers in tribu- 
tary industries and provided the basis 
for adding more than $3 billion to 
steel prices was not exactly clear— 
especially since there had been no 
real movement in the negotiations un- 
til a nudge from the White House 
brought a shift in management atti- 
tude. A few strategic telephone calls 
from George M. Humphrey, then Sec- 
tetary of the Treasury and now chair- 
man of the National Steel Corpora- 
tion, were a good deal more persua- 
sive in ending the strike than weeks 
of solemn joint meetings between 
‘ompany and union bargaining 
teams. 


The contract talks now under way 
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A. H. Raskin has been the nation- 
il labor correspondent of the New 
York Times for the past decade. 
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Without effective mediation by the White House, 
a major strike seems unavoidable 


Behind the 


eel Deadlock 


By A. H. Raskin 


at the Roosevelt Hotel in New York 
provide an even more depressing ex- 
ercise in futility than those of 1956. 
They started May 5 with sonorous 
announcements by both sides that 
they were beginning their negotia- 
tions two weeks ahead of schedule be- 
cause they recognized the importance 
to the country of a peaceful settle- 
ment well before the June 30 strike 
deadline. 

They wasted only a week on the 
majestic minuet of company-by-com- 
pany meetings between mass com- 
mittees. This is an obeisance to the 
notion that a million-member union 
and an  oligarchic industry can 
conduct intricate discussions along 
the lines of a town meeting. It is 
a practice carried over from the old 
days of the United Mine Workers, 
spiritual godfather of the United 
Steelworkers of America. John L. 
Lewis tossed it overboard nine years 
ago in favor of a summit-conference 
technique in which he and Edward 
G. Fox, president of the Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association, do all 
the talking and all the listening. 
Lewis does all the deciding for his 
side; Fox has to consult a few major 
operators before he can say yes. 

On May 12 the steel union and a 
coordinating committee representing 
the 12 biggest steel producers moved 
into the showdown phase of the pres- 
with four-man 
teams carrying the ball for each side. 
It quickly became apparent that both 
sides were so completely prisoners of 
their own slogans that any progress 


ent negotiations, 


toward an agreement appeared im- 
possible. 

The industry contends that holding 
the line on wages is the only sure 
cure for inflation, unemployment and 
the danger that the steel industry will 
price itself out of world markets. The 
union insists that the industry’s pro- 
fits and productivity are high enough 
to permit higher wages, a shorter 
work week and other benefits, with- 
out higher prices. 

After each fruitless day of charg- 
ing down their separate treadmills, 
the two team captains—David J. Mc- 
Donald, president of the union, and 
R. Conrad Cooper, executive vice- 
president of the United States Steel 
Corporation — present themselves 
glumly for interrogation by the press. 
Their standard joint statement is that 
they held “further exploratory dis- 
cussions.” ‘Translated into English, 
this means, “We talked but got no- 
where.” 

In the early stages of the joint 
conferences, McDonald and Cooper 
sat side by side on a sofa with every 
outward sign of urbanity, exchanging 
acid comments about the unreliability 
of one another’s statistics. However, 
now they shun the sofa as if it were 
electrified, and they greet efforts by 
reporters to elicit any amplification 
of their views with all the avidity of 
a hostile witness wrapping himself 
in the Fifth Amendment before a 
Congressional investigating commit- 
tee. 

Over both sides hangs a suffocat- 
ing realization that they cannot con- 








clude an agreement without a: strike 
—and that the probability is strong 
that the strike will be the longest in 
the industry’s history, even exceed- 
ing the eight-week tie-up in 1952. 
The only alternative is one that 
would be a good deal more unpalat- 
able to the country—the prospect of 
an abrupt deterioration in the in- 
ternational situation and a conse- 
quent emphasis on uninterrupted steel 
production as vital to the national 
security. 

What 
peaceful settlement in a_ peaceful 
world so remote 


makes the chance for a 


is the extent of 
public hostility to a repetition of the 
traditional pattern of annual wage 
increases followed by annual price 
increases in steel. Steel prices have 
gone up nearly four times as fast 
as the general level of consumer 
prices since the 1947-49 base period; 
steel wages, which started 20 cents 
an hour above the general factory 
average, are now 86 cents higher. 

The industry contends that “wage 
inflation” has been the primary fac- 
tor in forcing prices up; the union 
retorts that the companies raised 
prices $3 for every $1 they put into 
labor costs. It is only in the last 
three years, however, that the union 
has become vocal on the price issue. 
Until 1956 the union was perfectly 
content to operate on the theory that 
prices were none of its business so 
long as its members were treated 
handsomely at the bargaining table. 
The union always came to the nego- 
tiations armed with comprehensive 
statistics intended to show that the 
industry did not need higher prices 
to grant higher wages. But these were 
treated as confidential documents, not 
appropriate for release to the public, 
which would eventually have to pay 
the higher wage-and-price bill. 

This willingness of the union to 
remain mute in the face of a long 
series of price rises, all of which 
were charged to higher labor costs, 
has imprinted in the public mind a 
cause-and-effect relationship that has 
not been effaced by the union’s cur- 
rent efforts to convince the country 


that profiteering by the companies 
is the real culprit. 

Even today it is hard to escape 
the sense that the union is less in- 
terested in keeping prices down than 
it is in building up bigger earnings 
for the companies and the union 
members. McDonald was quite frank 


about this in a recent press confer- 
Cooper 


He and had_ been 


ence. 





HUMPHREY: USING HIS INFLUENCE 


wrangling about a union advertise- 
ment, which pointed out that the 
profits of United States Steel had 
more than doubled between 1952 and 
1958. The union head emphasized 
that he was not objecting to the 
size of the company’s profits but 
solely to the fact that more of the 
money had not gone to the workers. 

“We are very pleased with the 
financial condition of the industry,” 
he said. “The more they earn, be- 
lieve me, the more we'll get.” 

The industry has had clear notice 
from Congress and the White House 
that it is at the end of the road 
so far as further price increases are 
concerned. Last year’s rise in steel 
prices, put into effect in a recession 
period when the mills were operating 
at half of capacity, appears to have 
convinced most Government econo- 
mists that the industry has repealed 
the law of supply and demand and 
now operates in a never-never land 








of its own fabrication. However, the 
threat of Federal price-fixing and 
tighter antitrust regulation in the 
price field has put an effective stop 
sign in the way of additional hikes, 

Another threat is almost equally 
potent in the thinking of the steel 
makers—the fear that steel is pricing 
itself cut of world markets and that 
foreign steel will make increasingly 
heavy inroads in our domestic mar. 
ket. The union pooh-poohs this dan. 
ger, and there is little doubt that it 
is not yet a major element in the 
total demand picture. Nevertheless, 
the portents are grim enough. As the 
rest of the world industrializes, our 
head start is likely to prove more of 
a handicap than an advantage. Ow 
wage standards, profit margins and 
production costs are so much greater 
than those abroad that we are bound 
to find it increasingly difficult to 
compete—particularly if we keep 
pushing our wages and prices up 
faster than they do. 

The union has problems of ity 
own. McDonald, who brought back 
the best contract in the union’s his 
tory three years ago, ran into a stif 
jolt in the union’s quadrennial elec: 
tions a few months later. Donald ¢. 
Rarick, then an unknown mill worker, 
running on a_ rank-and-file rebel 
ticket built around nothing more 
idealistic than resistance to an i 
crease in union dues, polled nearly 
a quarter of a million votes. 

Even though McDonald routed the 
insurgents at the last convention 0 
the stee] workers in Atlantic City in 
September 1958, he has no desire 
to revive their strength by returning 
from the present negotiations empty: 
handed. On the contrary, he has al: 
ready promised his followers that he 
will deliver an even bigger bundle of 
benefits than the union won in 1956. 

The industry’s profit picture is not 
calculated to spur the union to mod- 
eration. First-quarter net earnings 
after taxes for the 20 biggest com 
panies came to $300 million, jus 
short of their all-time peak. Second- 
quarter profits, swollen by the eager 
ness of large steel users to build up 
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maximum stockpiles as a_ strike- 
hedge, will be far larger. Production 
also is smashing all records, although 
a sharp fall-off is certain in the third 
quarter—strike or no strike. 

What worries the union most is 
that the rise in output is being 
achieved with no corresponding rise 
in employment. Automation and 
other improvements in _ industrial 
technology have made it possible to 
squeeze 50,000 workers permanent- 
ly out of the basic steel mills and 
another 50,000 out of. steel fabri- 
cating plants. Even this is not the 
whole story, for it becomes more and 
more evident that all the steel the 
country needs can be produced in 
nine or ten months—even in a year 
of swiftly-rebounding industrial re- 
covery. This means extended periods 
of layoff for mill workers—a hard- 
ship differing from a strike only in 
that they would be eligible for un- 
employment insurance and supple- 
mental benefits out of the industry- 
financed jobless funds. 

Little wonder, therefore, that the 
men in the mills seem much more 
concerned this year with measures 
to spread employment than they are 
with a wage increase. Surveys taken 
by responsible newspapers in many 
parts of the country show a sur- 
prisingly wide acceptance among the 
union’s own members of the notion 
that higher wages mean higher prices 
and a consequent cut in purchasing 
power. This is an odd reaction in 
steel, where the workers have a built- 
in cushion against increased living 
costs in the form of an escalator 
clause that has brought them 17 
cents an hour in wage increases 
since 1956. 

The rank and file appears bent 
on a contract that would provide a 
shorter work-week, an earlier retire- 
ment age, more generous unemploy- 
ment benefits and increased job se- 
curity. The only trouble is that the 
cost of these items could be far 
greater than any foreseeable rise in 
direct wages. Take the shorter week, 
as an example. The union is asking 
for a four-day schedule every fourth 
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week—or an average of 38 hours 
each week over the full four-week 
cycle—as an entering wedge toward 
a more ambitious spread-the-work 
program. The estimated cost of this 
change alone is nearly 16 cents an 
hour. Permitting workers to retire 
after 20 or 30 years, regardless of 
age, would be even more expensive. 

Thus the union is up against a 
vexing problem in trying to fashion 
a non-inflationary package of con- 
tract gains. Since the union is a 
political instrument whose leaders 
have an understandable interest in 
their own survival as elected officers, 
its problem is complicated by the 
fact that other unions have been con- 


tinuing to win higher wages and other 
improvements even at the low point 
of the recession. 

Indeed, the same steel companies 
that are telling McDonald to settle 
for “minus zero”—a wage freeze, 
coupled with abolition of the cost-of- 





McDONALD: BRAVE WORDS WON'T DO 


living escalator and of restrictive 
local work practices—joined with 
the commercial coal operators a few 
months ago to give John L. Lewis’ 
miners a pay rise of 25 cents an 
hour. Since the miners started with 
a higher wage than the steel workers 
are now getting and since the steel 
companies, as operators of captive 
coal mines, always have played a 





persuasive role in that industry’s 
wage settlements, it is doubly hard 
for McDonald to explain to his mem- 
bers why it would be more inflation- 
ary for them to get a raise than it 
is for the miners. The employers’ 
answer is that productivity in the 
coal pits has been advancing so 
rapidly that it has been possible to 
keep the mine price of coal constant 
for ten years. 

Despite McDonald’s brave words 
about delivering the greatest gains 
ever to his flock, there is reason to 
believe that the union is prepared to 
settle for comparatively modest ad- 
vances if it can budge the industry 
from its no-increase position. Arthur 
J. Goldberg, the union’s talented gen- 
eral counsel, is widely regarded as 
the most skillful and realistic bar- 
gainer in any union. But even the 
best bargainer is helpless in a static 
situation, and there is no sign of 
wavering on the employer front. On 
the contrary, it is quite clear that 
there has been a basic shift on the 
company side toward a much harder 
line than previously existed in steel 
labor-management relations. When 
McDonald succeeded the late Philip 
Murray as union president at the 
end of 1952, Benjamin F. Fairless 
of United States Steel convinced his 
feilow-chiefs in the industry that it 
would be wise to make an investment 
in friendly relations as a means of 
eradicating the “hate-the-boss” spirit 
that had animated so much of past 
union thinking. 

In line with this philosophy, Mc- 
Donald toured the steel mills in com- 
pany with Fairless and other indus- 
try executives. Wage increases well 
in advance of the general pattern in 
automobiles, electrical manufacturing 
and other major industries were 
negotiated with a minimum of acri- 
mony. In 1956, with Fairless moving 
into the role of elder statesman 
divorced from a dominant role in 
the formulation of industry policy, 
a change began to be discernible. The 
industry announced that it was tired 
of the “guaranteed annual argument” 
with the union and demanded a five- 





year contract in the interest of great- 
er stability. It took intervention by 
President Eisenhower—through the 
medium of Secretary Humphrey—to 
persuade the industry to sweeten its 
wage offer and cut the term to the 
three years the union had fixed as 
a ceiling. Total pay raises under the 
contract came to 62.5 cents an hour; 
prices went up $24.50 a ton in the 
same period. 

Now the sentiment in the steel 
companies is crystallizing around the 
notion that it was a mistake ever to 
“coddle” the union. The end result, 
as the industry now views it, has 
been to push up labor costs faster 
than either productivity or living 
costs without making the McDonald 
leadership secure enough to promote 
any real good will for the companies 
among their employes. The industry 
has no doubt that it cannot pass along 
the cost of another round of wages, 
with or without the traditional mark- 
ups to reflect its profit margin and 
the rise in the cost of purchased goods 
and services. On this basis, it will 
not put any money on the bargaining 
table—and the union will not allow 
a free ride. 

What makes the situation stickier 
is that both sides are operating under 
intense outside pressure—from other 
industries, other unions and Wash- 
ington. The heads of giant corpora- 
tions in autos, electrical manufac- 
turing, railroads and other key in- 
dustries are rooting for the steel 
companies, in the belief that an in- 
dustry “victory” in steel will have 
an inhibiting effect on the upward 
trend of all wages. The AFL-CIO, 
worried about a new recession unless 
prompt steps are taken to increase 
mass purchasing power, shares in- 
dustry’s conviction that a standstill 
in steel wages will hold down the 
general level of wages—but it regards 
such a development as a disaster, not 
a boon. 

President Eisenhower has made it 
plain that he is more concerned 
about the danger of a new wage- 
price spiral in steel than he is about 
a strike. The industry has interpreted 


the President’s warning that the 
country will not stand still and see 
itself hurt by the outcome of the 
wage negotiations as an endorsement 
of its plan to hold the line on both 
wages and prices. The union remains 
hopeful that the White House will 
give some affirmative sign that it be- 
lieves wages can go up _ without 
forcing up prices. 

The President has been at some 
pains to avoid a direct declaration 
on this point. In reply to an asser- 
tion by John L. Lewis that the Presi- 
dent was siding with the steel mag- 
nates against labor, Eisenhower made 
a somewhat Lincolnesque observa- 
tion that his interest in the mass of 
workers far exceeds his concern with 
big business. He balanced this off 
with some homilies about the folly 
of Marxist doctrines of class con- 
flict and wound up with a fresh plea 
for “self-discipline” for all parties in 
the negotiations. 

This left both 
under an injunction from the Presi- 
dent io avoid a wage settlement that 
would create further inflation, but 
with no guidance as to whether this 
meant some wage increase or none 
at all. The most authoritative reports 
from the capital indicate that the 
President intends to leave this ob- 
scurity unrelieved. His Administra- 
tion seems determined to keep hands 
off the negotiations lest any inter- 
vention on his part lead to an in- 
flationary settlement. Humphrey, now 
back in Pittsburgh as head of the 
fifth largest steel producer, is using 
all of his influence to fortify the 
President’s resolve to avoid any 
repetition of his pro-labor interven- 
tion in 1956. 

The private hopes of the White 
House for a peaceful settlement are 
built on the possibility that McDonald 
will make a last-minute decision to 
accept a nominal pay-rise—one so 
small that the companies will concede 
their ability to absorb it—rather than 
subject his members to the rigors of 
a long strike before they have fully 
recovered from months of recession 
idleness. 


sides operating 


The union will have to decide at 
the deadline whether to strike or 
to emulate the delay tactic used so 
effectively last year by Walter P, 
Reuther’s United Auto Workers. The 
Reuther union, deprived of economic 
leverage by the abysmal state of the 
auto market when its contracts ex. 
pired at the end of May, postponed 
a showdown until the introduction 
of new models by the Big Three com. 
panies four months later. In this way 
the union managed to add 2 cents 
an hour to the 7 cents originally of. 
fered by the industry—a small im 
provement, but tactically an im 
portant one for Reuther. 

The advantages of delay in steel 
will be a good deal less clear-cut than 
they were in autos. There is no model 
change for McDonald to bank on, 
and there is little reason to suppose 
that deferring a walkout would re. 
sult in any melting away of the top- 
heavy inventories of steel that are 


the union’s chief handicap in exert- 


ing a squeeze on the national econ- 
omy. The auto companies, with a 
record backlog of one million new 
cars awaiting sale, are confident they 
can go until November if the mills 
shut down. Other major industries 
are less comfortably situated, but it 
would be at least two months before 
they felt an acute pinch. 

An alternative to postponing the 
walkout would be to use a “divide: 
and-conquer” strategy in place of the 
industry-wide stoppages that have 
been the union’s invariable pattern 
in all of its five postwar strikes. This 
would mean shutting down two or 
three of the big companies and al- 
lowing the rest to operate, in the hope 
that competitive pressure would 
cause the struck companies to capitu- 
late. 

But the industry already has it- 
dicated that it would counter any 
selective strike technique by united 
front maneuvers of its own. Thes 
might take the form of a mutual aid 
pact, in which finstruck employers 
would make financial contributions 
to those whose mills were idle. The 
payments would be geared to a for 
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mula based on the relative ratio of 
workers in each company. Another 
possibility is a decision by the en- 
tire industry to shut down on an all- 
or-none basis if the union seeks to 
strike some and exempt others. The 
union contends that the plans under 
consideration would put the com- 
panies in violation of both the Fed- 
eral antitrust and labor laws, but 
the industry’s lawyers maintain that 
no illegality would be involved. 

The principal drawback of a par- 
tial strike from the union’s stand- 
point is that keeping half or two- 
thirds of the mills in operation would 
prevent any national steel shortage 
of a critical character from. ever 
developing. It is only at the point 
that an emergency is created by the 
lack of steel to keep millions of work- 
ets in other industries employed and 
the whole economy seems in_ peril 
that the President is likely to feel 
that reopening the mills is more ur- 
gent than maintenance of his hands- 
off policy. 

The President have the 


thoice at that juncture of obtaining 


would 


an 80-day no-strike injunction under 
he national-emergency provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, or of using the 
mestize of his office to bring about 
iN agreement between the companies 
iid the union, An injunction would 
et the men back to work, but they 
‘ould be free to walk out again after 
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80 days. A_ settlement negotiated 
under the auspices of the White 
House almost certainly would mean 
another increase in both wages and 
prices. In Wall Street the cynics al- 
ready are betting on a strike of six to 
eight weeks, followed by a rise of 9-11 
cents an hour in wages and $4-5 a ton 
in prices. If this is to be the result. 
why it cannot be obtained without a 
protracted pretense at bargaining and 
an equally protracted process of eco- 
nomic blood-letting is explainable 
only in the irrational terms of our 
power-bloc democracy. 

Perhaps the most deplorable aspect 
of the whole situation is that the in- 
dustry seems bent on throwing over- 
board the few traces of scientific 
method that have thus far become 
established in the jungle of wage de- 
termination through collective bar- 
gaining. Undoubtedly the most valu- 
able contribution yet made toward 
substituting reason for economic 
muscle at the bargaining table was 
that put forward by Charles E. Wil- 
son as president of General Motors in 
1948. 

He proposed a long-term contract 
under which the workers would be 
guaranteed an annual improvement 
in real wages geared to the overall 
rise in national productivity. This 
differed from the old incentive-wage 
concept—the “speed-up” which the 
United Auto Workers came into be- 





ing to fight—-under which a worker 
got more if he produced more. The 
Wilson philosophy embodied the no- 
tion that, regardless of individual 
output, the worker was entitled to an 
equitable share in the general long- 
term progress of the economy. 

Under the General Motors formula, 
wages automatically go up 2.5 per 
cent a year—with the increase predi- 
cated on the theory that an increase 
of this dimension can be met out of 
rising output per man-hours without 
any rise in prices. The worker is 
safeguarded against a shrinkage in 
the buying power of his pay envelope 
during the life of the contract by an 
escalator clause, under which periodic 
adjustments are made to compensate 
for changes in the Consumer Price 
Index. 

Wilson had a happy name for his 
plan. He called it “progress sharing,” 
and he was confident that it would 
give unions as well as employers a 
tangible inducement to cooperate in 
introducing more efficient equipment 
and thus raising the general level of 
productivity so that there would be 
more and more to share. Reuther 
joined in writing into the GM con- 
tract a declaration that producing 
more with less human sweat was a 
desirable social objective. 

Like all tidy efforts to reduce 
human problems to slide-rule exact- 
ness, the formula has not worked 








pertectly. Unions have not been con- 
tent to hold their pressure for in- 
creased benefits within the compass 
of productivity gains. They have in- 
sisted on costly fringe benefits on top 
of the annual fixed improvement in 
real earnings. Moreover, the upward 
surge of living costs has caused the 
escalator clauses to pump so much 
extra money into payrolls that these 
clauses have become an inflationary 
factor in their own right—a perfect 
illustration of inflation feeding upon 
itself, 


Now the steel -companies are not - 


only demanding that the escalator be 
scrapped but“also that no new allow- 
ance be made for productivity. They 
base this partly on a contention that 
past increases have run so far ahead 
of gains in output per man-hour that 
the union, in effect, owes the com- 
panies a free ride this time. The 
union’s statistics belie this claim. 
But even if its validity is accepted, 
it is as unrealistic to expect the union 
to accept what amounts to a rollback 
of wages at a time of high profits 
and high production as it is to look 
for a rollback in the industry’s price 
structure, Only if the companies took 
the initiative in proposing that pro- 
ductivity gains be passed on to the 
public in the form of immediate price 
cuts could there be any serious con- 
templation by the union of the desir- 
ability of a standstill in wages. 
Unfortunately, the steel industry’s 
one short-lived experiment in price 
cutting as an offshoot of stable labor 
costs was not of a kind to encourage 
a repetition this year. It came in 1948 
when the union had a wage reopening 
at the midpoint of a two-year con- 
tract, with no right to strike or arbi- 
trate if it failed to negotiate an 
increase, The country was groggy in 
the face of the rapid price rise that 
had begun soon after V-J Day, and 
the industry decided it was better 
to reduce prices than to give its work- 
ers more money. Accordingly United 
States Steel led the way by cutting its 
prices by $1-5 a ton. The union, de- 
prived of any power to compel a wage 
rise, was obliged to accept the com- 


pany’s retusal to raise wages as final. 

Other pattern-setting companies in 
other industries were equally firm 
against higher wages—until General 
Motors broke the employer front with 
its progress-sharing plan. At that 
point the steel companies, feeling it 
was unfair to leave their employes 
at a disadvantage in the wage parade, 
voluntarily reopened their contracts. 
The result was another round of pay 
rises, cancellation of the price cuts 
and imposition of prices substantially 
higher than those that had existed 
before the unhappy experiment began. 

However. the current refusal to 
grant a productivity pay rise is some- 
what broader than a mere belief that 
past increases have been too great. 
There is a growing trend in steel and 
other major industries to challenge 
the whole notion that workers are 
entitled to a share in rising industrial 
productivity or that such increases 
are non-inflationary. 

This challenge is based on the con- 
tention that higher output per man- 
hour does not stem from harder work 
or greater skill on the part of workers 
but from management’s contribution 
in the form of capital investments in 
more efficient plants and equipment, 
research and development, better ma- 
terials and new managerial concepts. 
It is one thing to argue that our 
existing productivity yardsticks based 
on man-hours worked by hourly-rated 
production workers are too crude, 
especially in a period when there is a 
pronounced transfer of emphasis 
from blue-collar to white-collar em- 
ployment and when the great cost of 
automated machinery plays so large 
a role in the acceleration of efficiency. 

But to shut workers out of any 
regular participation in the fruits of 
technology would be to stir irreconcil- 
able resistance to the introduction of 
machines that hold vast promise of a 
richer life for all of us. Workers in 
steel and all other mass production 
industries already fear the extermina- 
tion of their jobs by manless ma- 
chines. The experience of the coal 
fields, with fewer than 200,000 miners 
now able to produce the fuel that 






700,000 used to dig, is not reassuring, 
The displaced miners are working, 
shotgun at their side, scratching out 
a meager living in marginal mines 
and battling the union for which they 
used to fight. 

Quite apart from these fears of 
joblessness, there is a need for ex. 
panding purchasing power to guaran. 
tee that there will be customers for 
the vast tide of goods our automated 
factories will be able to produce, 
Important as it is to remain competi- 
tive in world markets, it is no less 
important to keep the domestic mar. 
ket healthy. Pay rises tied to pro- 
ductivity represent the soundest 
device any one has yet suggested to 
achieve this end. 

A White House fact-finding board 
to recommend a sound measuring rod 
for such productivity adjustments 
would be a useful contribution to the 
solution of our labor problem in steel 
and in the economy generally. Such: 
board, operating under a commitment 
by the McDonald union to keep its 
members at work, could suggest : 
program that would provide equity 
for consumers, employers and work 
ers. It would be a desirable alterna 
tive to a long strike followed by a 
meaningless settlement based on each 
side walking off with as much as ii 
could get by bringing the country to 
the lip of crisis. 

The 2 per cent price cut just pul 
into effect by the British steel indus 
try, the second such cut in a littl 
over a year, furnishes fresh evidence 
that we are in for a sharpening trae 
battle on a global basis. The Sovie! 
Union already has proclaimed is 
determination to triumph over us 0! 
this economic battlefield. Communist 
China, with a capacity for regimented 
sacrifice that makes even the Rus 
sians seem decadent, will become a! 
increasingly serious —_ competitor. 
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Many of our allies do not share oll! 
reluctance to fortify the Communis! 
bloc by increased trade. All this ind 
cates the need for putting our wage 
price relationships on a_ basis thal 
will rule out ceaseless struggle t 
achieve self-defeating ends. 
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HAVE HAD the good fortune to 

know a good many foresters in 
the course of my life. Beginning 
with Gifford Pinchot and down to 
today, I must confess that they have 
been just about the best lot of com- 
panions I have had anything to do 
with, They have, on the average, 
been livelier, more intelligent and de- 
voted to more useful purposes than 
any other group. Most of them may 
have started their professional lives 
just loving trees, thinking what fun 
it would be to plant and care for 
trees. But before they have been in 
this business very long, they start 
thinking about soil and water and 
mankind’s health and food supply. 
Human fate is irrevocably tied in 
with trees, and a man can’t think 
much about trees without taking in 
practically all of man’s vital con- 
cerns, 

And so it is that our foresters are 
just about the most logical, devoted 
and all-round useful of men. They 
come to love their country in a 
special sort of way. A tree grows out 
of a country’s soil and takes on its 
look and character. The tree-man, 
nursing and protecting and feeding 
the forests in all sorts of places from 
end to end of the land, develops an 
affection that goes deep down into 
the country’s foundation and far back 
into its historic experience. Here in 
America his interest and affection are 
heightened by the fact that we have 
four times as many types of trees as 
there are in Europe, where the pro- 
kssion of forestry had its start. 

All of this is intended to lead up 
0 the fact that I have just finished 
ading The National Forests by 
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By William E. Bohn 


Forests Are Not 
Merely Lumber 


Arthur H. Carhart (Knopf. $4.75). 
This is a truly national book. Using 
the ten regions of our forest system, 
the author covers the areas of our 
country from sea to sea. He does 
not limit himself to describing these 
areas, the way they are managed or 
the amount of profit they produce— 
though he does this too. The im- 
portant point is that you get from 
him the look and sound and smell, 
the very inner sense, of every sec- 
tion. He tells you how many board- 
feet of lumber are sawed out of a 
forest and how much the government 
is paid for it. But he explains at 
greater length how the trees looked, 
how they smelled and how the wind 
sounded through their branches be- 
fore they were cut. And he never 
forgets the whippoorwill or the mock- 
ing-bird or the thrush that sings in 
the morning and evening. 

It would be well if all of us would 
learn to think of this country not 
just as North and South and East 
and West. There are really ten re- 
gions. Think of living in a country 
in which you have Florida at one 
corner, Maine at another, California 
at a third and our gorgeous North- 
west at the fourth. And as Carhart 
describes the ten regions—with 
enormous Alaska forming the tenth— 
you gradually take in the idea that 
all of them have special qualities, 
specially characteristic beauties and 
values. 

The National Parks embody special 
charms. Yosemite Falls, Crater Lake 
and the other astonishing beauties, 
are such gorgeous creations that 
every effort to preserve them and 
make them available to the public is 


justified. The National Park Service, 
set up within the Department of the 
Interior, utilizes whatever resources 
it can gather to preserve and improve 
these wonders of nature. 

The National Forests are an en- 
tirely different sort of affair. They 
are operated by practical men for 
practical purposes. As Carhart puts 
it, the general purpose of their man- 
agers is to preserve and properly 
utilize the woodland wealth for the 
public good and to protect the water- 
sheds so that the soil covering will 
not be destroyed. They are of such 
enormous extent that no one could 
ever consider setting them aside for 
pleasure and recreation. The wooded 
lands belonging to the people of the 
United States exceed the state of 
Texas in size by more than 10 mil- 
lion acres. 

It is a princely domain, and it is 
administered in the most practical 
of ways so as to preserve and increase 
the wealth of the nation. Timber is 
sold to lumber companies and in- 
dustrial concerns, but must be 
harvested in such ways as to preserve 
the productive capacity. Cattle and 
sheep are pastured by the millions 
and, of course, bring in a goodly 
income. Game is protected and wild- 
erness areas are cared for so that 
they are available to sportsmen. Lakes 
and streams are protected so that 
water is available for forestry and 
agriculture. 

In addition to these practical ways 
of service and income, others have 
developed which must have been 
foreseen by few during the early days, 
Scores of millions of vacationists 
seek the deep woods every summer 
to enjoy the spiritual renewal which 
comes from seclusion in the forest 
depths. This feature of our life has 
become so important that a Wilder- 
ness Bill has been introduced into 
Congress which provides that some 
special beauty spots will never be 
lumbered, will always be left for 
those who wish to escape from the 
steel and cement and the ever-deepen- 
ing smog. Forests are not merely 
lumber. 








One Year of Negotiation 





EAST AND WEST 
FACE THE ATOM 


By Thomas E. Murray 


VER SINCE 1945, the Soviet Union 

has looked upon disarmament 
negotiations as a major arena in 
which to wage its cold war against 
the West. The war on this vital 
front has moved through several 
phases; the dominant issue has been 
nuclear armament. In none of the 
phases of the conflict has the free 
world scored any successes. 

A serious failure has been regis- 
tered at the Geneva conference of the 
three nuclear powers—the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union—which opened on Oc- 
tober 31, 1958, and has_ been 
dragging on ever since. Having been 
present in Geneva during the early 
part of the conference as consultant 
to Senator Albert Gore (D.-Ky.), 
one of the official observers for the 
U.S. Senate, I have followed the 
course of the negotiations with close 
attention. 

The proceedings of the conference 
have been reported in the press; but 
there has been no public argument 
about the basic issues of American 
public policy that the conference 
raises. The public is almost entirely 
unaware even of what these issues 
are. This is lamentable, since they 
concern vital aspects of our national 
security and our cold war strategy. 
There ought to be vigorous argument 
about them, as there has been about 





THomas E. Murray, a leading in- 
dustrialist, is a former member of 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


the “missile lag” and about other 
defense policies. 

The immediate background of the 
Geneva conference was an interna- 
tional meeting of scientists, also held 
in Geneva, during the summer of 
1958. The scientists reached an agree- 
ment on the design of an inspection 
system capable of detecting nuclear 
test explosions. But they had before 
them inadequate data; in fact, the 
magnitude of this problem is only 
now beginning to be understood. 
Surprisingly, they accepted conclu- 
sions that were far too optimistic and, 
in several important respects, er- 
roneous. 

Moreover, it is worth noting that 
politics was subtly present at this 
scientific meeting; it showed itself 
chiefly in a tacit agreement to avoid 
questions that would raise political 
issues. For instance, it was obvious 
that the inspection system on which 
they agreed could have no meaning 
since it failed to cover the immense 
land area of China. But this question 
was not even raised, for obvious 
political reasons. In fact, the ab- 
solutely crucial issue of including 
China in the scope of an inspection 
system has been consistently and 
resolutely avoided to this very day. 
On all sides there was a determina- 
tion to agree. 

In sharing this determination, the 
Soviet scientists in Geneva were fol- 
lowing political instructions, as Soviet 
scientists always do. They could af- 
ford to sign the scientific agreement 





because it was politically meaning. 
less, in view of the higher Soviet 
policy that the operation of all in. 
ternational systems of control mug 
be subject to the rights of national 
sovereignty and therefore to the veto 
power. This has been a Soviet policy 
since 1946, when it was first an. 
nounced by Andrei Gromyko, then 
Soviet delegate to the United Nations, 
in the course of the discussions on 
the “Baruch Plan” for international 
control of atomic energy. 

There has been no evidence that 
the Soviet Union is disposed to re. 
linquish this policy. The political 
meaninglessness of the scientists 
agreement was demonstrated when 
the political conference met this year. 
The Soviet Union quickly demanded 
the right of veto within the contro 
commission that would operate the 
detection system. During the cours 
of the negotiations it has held to 
this position, which renders sterile 
from the outset all political negotia 
tions about international inspection 
of nuclear tests. 

The scientific agreement was 
reached on August 21, 1958. The 
next day President Eisenhower de 
clared a unilateral moratorium on al 
manner of nuclear tests, to begin on 
October 31 and to run for one year. 
subject to extension. The action was 
incredibly rapid. It was also drastic. 
No satisfactory public explanation 
of it has been offered by the Ad 
ministration. Yet an explanation wa: 
owed to the public because the action 
raised all sorts of serious issues. In 
particular, it represented a radical 
change in American nuclear arma 
ment policy. In order fully to explain 
the shift, it would be necessary to 
go into the whole history of arms 
ment and disarmament policy: but 
this is a lengthy and tortuous story. 
The essential issue will appear if we 
go back just one year. 

On August 21, 1957, exactly 4 
year before the test moratorium wa 
announced, President Eisenhower 
notified the London conference o 
disarmament that the U.S. would 
continue to “conduct such nuclear 
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esting as our security requires,” un- 
il two conditions were met: first, 
that all nations agree to stop testing, 
and second, that serious discussions 
about international inspection be in- 
augurated. 

In the course of the London con- 
ference, the U.S. had made substan- 
tive concessions to Soviet demands, 
without obtaining any Soviet conces- 
sions in return. For instance, the 
US. gave up its long-standing posi- 
tion that nuclear tests should not be 
the first item on the disarmament 
agenda. More important, it revoked 
its even more substantive position 
that the cessation of nuclear tests 
must be made dependent on the prior 
installation of an effective inspection 
system. But the U.S. still held fast to 
the absolutely fundamental principle 
that an agreement on any ban on nu- 
clear tests must be subordinated to 
the demands of American military 
security. It also held to the position 
that the U.S. would not act unilateral- 
ly in the matter. 

On October 4, 1957, the Presi- 
dent put the American position firm- 
ly in a long letter to Japanese Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi, who had 
pleaded for a cessation of tests. The 
President said that “for the time 
being and in the present circum- 
stances the security of the U.S. and, 
I believe, that of the free world de- 
pends to a great degree upon what 
we learn from the testing of nuclear 
weapons. We are at a stage when 
testing is required for the develop- 
ment of important defensive uses of 
nuclear weapons, particularly against 
missiles, submarines and aircraft, as 
well as to reduce further the fallout 
yield from nuclear weapons. To stop 
these tests in the absence of effective 
limitations on nuclear weapons pro- 
duction and on other elements of 
armed strength and without the open- 
ing of all principal nations to a 
measure of inspection as a safeguard 
against surprise attack in which nu- 
dear weapons could be used, is a 
sacrifice which would be dangerous 
fo accept.” 

On December 15, 1957, in a letter 
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to Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru the President made the same 
argument. The cessation of tests, he 
said, cannot be “an isolated step;” 
it must be accompanied by other 
measures. He added: “We are at a 
stage when testing is required par- 
ticularly for the development of im- 
portant defensive uses of these 
weapons.” And he concluded: “To 
stop these tests at this time . . . is 
a sacrifice which we could not in 
prudence accept.” 

Here then the essential issue ap- 
pears. As late as December 1957, the 
President argued that a test mora- 
torium would be imprudent, dan- 
gerous to the security of the U.S. and 
the free world, an unwarranted sacri- 
fice of defensive military strength. 
He also implied that the U.S. had 
laid out a test program with definite 
objectives whose achievement is es- 
sential to the national defense. 

A bare eight months later, in 
August 1958, the President declared 
a unilateral moratorium on all kinds 
of tests. The American test program 
was brought to a complete halt. The 
dismaying thing is that this stoppage 
promises to be permanent, unless a 
better understanding of the issues is 
quickly reached; and no efforts are 
being made to promote this under- 
standing. 

‘The vital questions come to mind 
immediately. What happened in those 
eight months to obviate or lessen 
the imprudence and danger of 
stopping nuclear tests? Did the U.S. 
suddenly acquire all the requisite de- 
signs of nuclear weapons for all “im- 
portant defense uses,” so that no 
further experimentation was needed? 
At a press conference on April 25, 
1956, the President had said that 
“the U.S. is proceeding with tests in 
order to find out ways and means 
of limiting nuclear weapons 
and in general making the weapon 
more a military weapon and less a 
weapon of mass destruction.” This 
objective is of supreme importance, 
from both a military and a moral 
standpoint. 

Has it been completely achieved? 


Or has it been abandoned? Has the 
U.S. permanently given up its pro- 
gram designed to limit nuclear 
weapons and make them suitable for 
properly military uses? Has it com- 
pletely committed itself to a policy 
of almost total reliance on the 
strategy of massive retaliation by 
multimegaton weapons, which are not 
military weapons at all but simply 
instruments of indiscriminate mas- 
sacre, designed for the annihilation 
of whole populations? Or possibly, 
is the U.S. presently so sure of its 
superior strength in the field of 
limited nuclear suitable 
for tactical use, that it can afford 
to stop tests, while the Soviet Union 
continues its tests, many of which 
are experiments with weapons of 
limited yield? Is the U.S. really 
“ahead” of the Soviet Union in this 
field? 

The Administration has given no 
answer whatever to these questions. 
What is worse, the questions them- 
selves have not been put strongly 
enough to the Administration. The 
American public is presently in an 
intolerable position. All it knows is 
what the President has said and what 
the President has done. What the 
President has repeatedly said is that 
continued nuclear tests are necessary 
for the national security. What the 
President has done is to stop the 
tests that are necessary for the na- 
tional security. This is a plain con- 
tradiction. If the President was right 
in considering it imprudent and dan- 
gerous to stop tests in December 
1957, he cannot have been right in 
stopping tests in August 1958. And 
if in August the action of stopping 
tests was prudent and compatible 
with the national security, the 
declaration in December was false. 
What is the public to believe? 
Neither the Administration nor the 
public can have it both ways. 

This is the more true because 
nothing happened between Decem- 
ber 1957 and August 1958 to alter 
substantially either the international 
political situation or the domestic 
armament situation. An agreement 
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was reached on the practicability of 
an inspection system to police a ban 
on tests; but this agreement is scien- 
tifically invalid and politically mean- 
ingless. 

Moreover, the elaborate series of 
“small” tests that was rushed through 
at the Nevada test site in September 
and October, in order to beat the 
deadline for the moratorium on Oc- 
tober 31, was sufficient testimony to 
the fact that the technology of lower 
kiloton, and especially fractional 
kiloton, weapons is still very im- 
perfect. Limited nuclear weapons 
have always been the stepchild in 
our armament program. Our pro- 
gram in this range has hardly begun 
to move beyond the development 
stage; and in this stage tests are 
absolutely necessary in order to im- 
prove existent designs and to validate 
the radically new designs that are 
still needed. When the moratorium 
went into effect, the imperative ob- 
jectives of our test program, as de- 
fined by the President, had not been 
achieved. 

There is another alarming aspect 
to the matter. It came to light when 
the disclosure of the Johnston Island 
and Argus series of tests was made. 
The purpose of these tests was to in- 
vestigate the effects of nuclear ex- 
plosions in outer space. This was a 
radically new and vastly important 
field of investigation. When the Presi- 
dent announced the test moratorium, 
he knew the results of the Johnston 
Island tests and he also knew that 
the Argus series was soon to take 
place. The results of these two series 
of tests have been sufficient to raise 
grave questions about the effect of 
nuclear explosions in outer space on 
the operation of American weapons 
systems, communications systems and 
early warning systems. 

We must assume that the Soviet 
Union has conducted similar experi- 
ments and may be in a position to 
exploit their effects to its own ad- 
vantage in the event of war. Given 
the meagerness of our knowledge in 
this area, it is imperative that the 
U.S. should conduct further tests in 
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outer space. Delay is dangerous. But 
the President’s moratorium is deny- 
ing to the U.S. the scientific informa- 
tion that is vital to the national de- 
fense. 

No military man in possession of 
the facts would have recommended 
the test moratorium, or consented to 
it except under heavy pressure. The 
military judgment today must still 
be the judgment made by the Presi- 
dent in December 1957: A total shut- 
down on all tests, small as well as 
large, underground as well as over- 
ground, is imprudent, dangerous to 
the national security, an unwarranted 
sacrifice of defensive strength, and 
a block on the road toward the Presi- 
dent’s essential objective of “making 
the weapon more a military weapon 
and less a weapon of mass destruc- 
tion.” 

This last objective is not only a 
military necessity but also a moral 
imperative. It is a military necessity 
because, as the Rockefeller Brothers 
Special Studies panel on national 
security pointed out, we must avoid 
being frozen between “the alterna- 
tives of yielding to what will seem 
a marginal Soviet gain or precipi- 
tating a worldwide holocaust.” It is 
a moral imperative because we must 
have the means of making the use 
of force a moral act, an act of justice 
against injustice. 

The norms of justice will not sanc- 
tion a use of force that is not limited 
and discriminating. They demand 
that force be directed with fair pre- 
cision against the opposing force 
that is the instrument of injustice. 
They forbid that force be launched 
wildly against total populations. The 
moral integrity as well as the mili- 
tary security of the American people 
are at stake in the field of nuclear 
armament. It is the people’s duty to 
elicit the due measure of public in- 
formation on both issues. 

A great deal of publicity has been 
given to many other areas of nation- 
al security. There is an equal public 
right to candor about the nuclear 
weapons program in all its aspects, 
military and moral. Nuclear secrecy 





is now for the most part an archaic 
survival from the pre-Sputnik era, 
It has outlived its major usefulness 
as a means of military security. And 
in considerable part it has become 
a menace to another value that js 
not less important—our moral in. 
tegrity as a nation. 

For instance, there has been ample 
information about missiles that will 
hurtle from 2,000 to 6,000 miles. The 
people have been informed, altogether 
vaguely, that these missiles will carry 
“thermonuclear warheads.” They may 
well suppose that the present tech- 
nological effort is to make these war- 
heads as destructive as possible. But 
the fact that multimegaton warheads 
will kill tens of millions of men, 
women and children, has not been 
impressed on the imagination or the 
moral conscience of the American 
people. 

Yet, if these missiles are delivered, 
it is the American people as a whole 
who will be morally responsible for 
the death and devastation that ensues. 
It is high time that the American 
people were told openly and frankly 
just what they are to be held morally 
responsible for. The Department of 
Defense is committed to the defense 
of the people not only as an historical 
people but as a moral entity, a “na 
tion under God,” whose power, 
gained from the atom, is to be 
dedicated to the service of justice. 

Our political gains from the test 
moratorium and the Geneva con- 
ference have been zero. Worse than 
that, our political losses have been 
considerable. The image of America 
that we have projected is such as to 
inspire confidence only in our ene 
mies, not in our friends. Surely the 
Russians must realize that our test 
moratorium marked a victory for 
their 12 years of tough policy and 
skillful manipulation of world 
opinion. They have driven us into 
a policy of retreat. It will take 4 
high degree of political courage 10 
extricate ourselves from its coils, 
which grow tighter every day. 

The initial muddle is in our own 
thinking. It can only be cleared up 
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by a return to first principles—moral, 
political and military. 

The first military principle is the 
curity of the U.S. and the free 
yorld. It requires a flexibility of 
strength through the whole nuclear 
spectrum. To achieve this the essen- 
tial demand now is an intensive test 
program of lower kiloton and frac- 
tional kiloton weapons for essential 
military purposes. This was _ the 
President's judgment in December 
1957. It is still the right judgment. 

This test program can be conducted 
underground. Therefore, it will en- 
tail no radioactive contamination of 
the atmosphere and no hazards to 
world health from fallout. We have 
already developed the techniques for 
controlling and containing dangerous 
radioactive products from  under- 
ground explosions. The techniques 
can be further perfected. On the 
other hand, tests conducted within 
the earth’s atmosphere, from which 
contamination and fallout result, are 
presently not an essential demand of 
military security. We can afford to 
forego this manner of testing. 

Therefore, we are in a position 
to satisfy the demands of the first 
political principle, which is a due re- 
gard for the legitimate demands of 
world opinion. The peoples of the 
world are right in demanding that 
their health and well-being be safe- 
guarded against possible radioactive 
hazards that might be created by 
nuclear tests conducted within the 
earth’s atmospheric envelope. We can 
and ought to heed this reasonable 
demand. 

The proposal that the U.S. should 
make, as a “first step” toward in- 
ternational limitation of nuclear 
weapons. is already evident from 
these two premises. The proposal has 
two parts: first, an agreement to stop 
all tests that would cause atmospheric 
contamination and fallout hazards; 
cond, an agreement to inaugurate 
immediately an international inspec- 
tion system. 

The system is already in existence. 
Its operation needs only to be inter- 


nationalized. Over the years, the U.S. 
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has created a system capable of de- 
tecting and locating nuclear explo- 
sions in the atmosphere, with a high 
degree of efficiency. We can im- 
mediately offer our own detection 
system for international use, to be 
manned by scientists from the nuclear 
powers. We should also propose an 
expansion of the system to include 
additional stations around the world, 
to be likewise manned by interna- 
tional scientific personnel. This ex- 
pansion would increase the efficiency 
of the system to the point where it 
could detect and locate atmospheric 
nuclear explosions in the low kiloton 
ranges. 

This proposal would not call for 
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the “mobile teams” of inspectors to 
which the Russians have been strenu- 
ously objecting at the Geneva con- 
ference. The international control 
teams would not have to inspect the 
scene of any explosion, either from 
the ground or from the air. Their 
work would be done at fixed stations. 
Therefore, this proposal would cut 
the ground from under the Russian 
propagandistic evasions of the issues 
of control. 

There is little or no reason to ex- 
pect that the Russians would agree 
to this proposal. But whether they 
did or not, the U.S. would have im- 
proved its own position in two ways. 


First, it would have declared its free- 
dom to provide for its own security 
by going ahead with “small” under- 
ground tests and with tests of the 
Johnston Island and Argus type in 
outer space. Second, it would have 
cleared its test policy in any honest 
court of world opinion. 

The proposals suggested here seem 
to be in substantial agreement with 
those made by the President to Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev in a 
letter dated April 13, 1959. At that 
time, the Administration finally 
reached a realistic position, com- 
patible with national security and 
capable of being made the subject of 
a self-enforcing agreement. A new 
turn, however, was given to the 
whole complicated issue by Eisen- 
hower’s letter of May 5, 1959, to 
Khrushchev. The worst thing that 
can now happen is that the U.S. will 
conclude an agreement with the So- 
viet Union along the lines of the 
first proposal made by the President 
in this May 5 letter. 

The proposal bears on the crucial 
issue of inspection. It is substan- 
tially the proposal made by British 
Prime Minister Harcld Macmillan to 
Khrushchev and accepted by the 
latter in principle. It suggests that 
“agreement be reached on the carry- 
ing out annually of a predetermined 
number of inspections both on the 
territory of the Soviet Union and 
on the territories of the U.S., U.K. 
and their possessions.” It is, the 
President notes, the Soviet under- 
standing “that these inspections 
would not be numerous.” In return, 
the President states his adherence 
to the “concept that the number 
should be in appropriate relationship 
to scientific facts and detection 
capabilities.” (It is not all clear what 
this “concept” means and implies; 
at the present moment, the scientific 
facts concerning the capabilities of 
detection systems, other than at- 
mospheric, are matters of serious 
doubt.) 

From the standpoint of American 
military security and political ad- 
vantage, the worst thing that can 
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happen is that the U.S. will be drawn 
into actually concluding an agreement 
based on the Macmillan-Eisenhower 
proposal. There are four major 
reasons, whose force is cumulative. 

1. An agreement of this kind will 
put a permanent stop to all U.S. 
nuclear tests. This, as I shall explain 
later, would be disastrous in the 
present state of our nuclear arma- 
ment programs. 

2. This agreement would not neces- 
sarily put a stop to Soviet nuclear 
tests. The Soviet Union could very 
easily evade the extremely limited 
capabilities of the proposed system 
of “occasional” inspections. 

3. The agreement would therefore 
have only one effect on the current 
armament race: It would guarantee 
that the U.S., which may already 
be behind in the perfecting of needed 
weapons systems, will fall further 
behind. 

4. These disastrous effects on our 
military security would not be com- 
pensated by any political gains for 
the U.S. On the contrary, the Soviet 
Union would have won the political 
victory. It would have driven the 
U.S. another long step backward 
along the lines of the “policy of re- 
treat” that it has been following with 
lamentable consistency. 

For about five years, the U.S. has 
been steadily retreating under Soviet 
pressures and under the pressures, 
largely generated by Soviet propa- 
ganda, of an uninformed and 
frightened world opinion. Now we 
are giving way to the ill-advised views 
of an ally, Great Britain, which pro- 
jected its views into the current 
negotiations without prior consula- 
tion with the U.S. The President’s 
yielding to Macmillan was unjusti- 
fied and unnecessary. In consequence, 
a situation which was already bad 
has become worse. 

Macmillan’s unfortunate and dan- 
gerous idea is converting our policy 
of retreat into an impending surren- 
der of our freedom to protect our- 
selves. With each succeeding step in 
the negotiations, we enter farther in- 
to the trap which has been set. The 
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President’s proposal of April 13 was 
a realistic one, and therefore unac- 
ceptable to the Soviet Union. When 
on May 5 the President embraced 
the Macmillan idea, he made his 
own proposal of April 13 a secondary 
alternative, to be considered only if 
the Soviet Union rejected the Mac- 
millan idea. 

Khrushchev, in reply, naturally 
ignored the President’s April 13 
proposal and devoted his entire letter 
to the Macmillan idea, with the sug- 
gestion that no studies of criteria 
would be required for “settling so 
simple and clear a question as that 
of determining a fixed number of 
inspection tours.” But it is precisely 
here that the Macmillan idea can 
prove to be a snare, whereas the idea 
behind the President’s April 13 pro- 
posal has the merit of realism. 

Realism here means a recognition 
of the fact that, at the moment, the 
science and technology of detection 
systems are developed to the point 
where only atmospheric explosions 
are subject to efficient and adequate 
detection. Formidable technical dif- 
ficulties remain to be overcome be- 
fore we can begin to talk of detecting 
all kinds of test explosions. Hence 
it makes sense to propose a ban on 
atmospheric tests; this ban can be 
adequately controlled. It does not 
make sense to put forward proposals 
going further than this, unless we are 
prepared to make a mockery of the 
principle of inspection, to which we 
still fortunately cling, despite our 
continuing policy of retreat. 

There is far too little realization 
of the technical limitations of meth- 
ods of inspection. Progress, of course, 
will be made. The point is that it 
has not yet been made. And it will 
be bad business if we let our politi- 
cal maneuvers run ahead of our 
scientific capabilities, in an area 
where the latter are decisive. An il- 
lusion of inspection would be worse 
than no inspection at all. 

The policy I have suggested on 
nuclear tests would be the beginning 
of a proper recognition of first moral 
principles. The fact is that a vacuum 






exists today in the governmental and 
public mind with regard to the moral 
aspects of the uses of force in the 
service of justice. The use of force 
is either considered to be inherently 
evil or else it is regarded as a purely 
neutral problem in technology. This 
vacuum of moral understanding and 
hence of political purpose is our 
greatest danger today. The chief 
reason that the threat of all-out war 
looms over the world is that nuclear 
technology, operating in a political 
and moral vacuum, but with appalling 
efficiency, has developed the capacity 
to wage such a war. And the tech 
nology continues to develop at 4 
terrifying pace. 

Nuclear technology alone cannot 
solve the dilemma it has helped to 
create. But it can make one neces 
sary contribution. It can reduce the 
weapons 
to limits that make military and 
political sense. In the current inter- 
national crisis, recourse to armed 
violence may become a necessity of 
last resort. But the use of force must 
not go to the point of political and 
moral absurdity. Indiscriminate mas- 
sacre of military and civilian, com 
batant and neutral, women and chil- 
dren, cannot fulfill any rational na 
tional objectives of the U.S. If this 
country is to lay claim to any moral 
mission in history, it must take the 
lead in confining the wildly destrue- 
tive energies of the atom within the 
bounds set by the canons of justice. 

A rational test program, safely 
conducted, would therefore be a 
means of moral education as well as 
of military security. It would il 
lustrate a sound philosophy of the 
uses of nuclear force in the further- 
ance of the American purpose. which 
is the organization of the world on 
the principles of justice and free 
dom. This test program, if it were 
intelligently explained to the public, 
might therefore help to develop im 
the public mind the right concepls 
that are presently altogether lacking. 
It would at least dramatize to the 
world American recurrence to first 


destructiveness of nuclear 


principles. 
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Democratic forces shun collaboration with Communists 


STRIKE IN SPAIN? 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


MaprID 
COMMUNIST attempt to shatter 
Spain’s veneer of political calm 
by calling a general strike is expect- 
ed soon. The objective is twofold: 
to embarrass the Government of Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco by re- 
minding the outside world that dis- 
content is widespread in the land; to 
test the willingness of the population 
to participate in collective protest 
against the regime when given the 
chance. 

The “24-hour non-violent national 
strike” which the Communists are 
working hard to promote is set for 
this week, possibly June 18, but 
circumstances may compel a change 
of date. Daily broadcasts by Radio 
Espane Independiente, a Communist 
station in Prague, are telling Spanish 
listeners to be prepared for the 
strike signal. Leaflets urging people 
to join the strike when it comes have 
appeared in various cities and regions 
of Spain. Bakers, university students 
and transport workers in particular 
are feeling the pressure of Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

It is known that political organizers 
and couriers have entered Spain il- 
legally in recent weeks. Some have 
been caught, but according to a re- 
liable source 15 agents who arrived 
clandestinely from abroad have elud- 
ed the police. There have been arrests 
in Madrid, San Sebastian and 
Valencia, some of them “preventive.” 
Among those detained are Socialists, 
and an assistant professor at the 
University of Madrid, 
Rubio Jimenez, who is also a mem- 
ber of the economic board of the 
tate-controlled labor syndicates. 
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Whether the strike will be a “suc- 
cess” remains to be seen. The au- 
ihorities hope, of course, that it will 
be a dismal failure and they are 
taking vigorous police action to 
make it so. 

More interesting than the Franco 
regime’s defensive reflex is the fact 
that anti-totalitarian opponents of 
the regime also hope the strike will 
fail. They hope it will fail because 
they are as leery of Communist in- 
tentions as they are weary of Fran- 
co’s authoritarian rule. 

Originally, the idea was for all op- 
position groups—Communists, So- 
cialists, the Christian Democratic 
Left (most active of the Christian 
Democratic elements), the Social 
Democratic Action party of one-time 
Falangist Dionesio Ridruejo, dissi- 
dent Basque labor groups, and others 
—to cooperate in bringing off a pro- 
test strike against the regime. The 
anti-totalitarians did not relish the 
idea of collaboration with the Com- 
munists, but they did not want to 
remain passive either. 

They were—and are—alarmed at 
the progress made by the Franco 
State toward winning the Western 
democracies’ acceptance as a respect- 
able member of the free world. Dis- 
tressed by the improved prospect of 
Spain’s obtaining membership—and 
thereby a badge of legitimacy—in 
respectable international organiza- 
tions, the regime’s opponents felt a 
desperate need to draw attention to 
themselves. The general strike idea 
seemed to fit the bill. 

The pros and cons of collaborating 
with the Communists, who possess 
experience, funds and a network of 


contacts throughout Spain, were 
weighed. For the anti-totalitarians the 
dilemma was this: If we collaborate 
with the Communists, we risk politi- 
cal pollution in the eyes of our 
countrymen and of the Western 
democracies; if we don’t collaborate 
with them, and the strike is a success, 
we will find ourselves out in the 
cold, despised by the people, especial- 
ly the working class, as weak-hearted 
opponents of the regime who talk a 
lot but never act. 

The dilemma was resolved early 
last month when it was discovered 
that the Communists were forcing 
the pace and taking the lead in pro- 
moting and propagandizing the 
strike despite promises to act in 
unison with the other opposition 
groups. The Christian Democratic 
Left broke off negotiations. So did 
Ridruejo’s group and the Basques. 
The Socialists are understood to have 
veered away. 

The Communists are reportedly 
bitter about the non-totalitarians’ 
“defection,” but they are going ahead 
with the strike plan. They evidently 
have hope of support from the more 
rebellious members of the student 
body and from other elements im- 
patient for action against the regime 
no matter what, or who. 

The Communists expect support 
from discontented labor, especially in 
the industrial north. Labor in these 
areas is in a particularly glum mood 
because elimination of overtime in 
various industries has cut their take- 
home pay, while the cost of living, 
up 40 per cent in three years, has 
wiped out the benefits of the 1956 
general wage increase. 

Strikes are illegal in Spain. On 
the other hand, labor legislation 
makes it virtually impossible for an 
employer to dismiss an employe. 
But with stocks piling up because 
people are buying less, many em- 
ployers would jump at the chance 
legally to fire redundant workers 
who lay themselves open to dismissal 
by striking. This hazard may well 
deter Spanish labor from large-scale 
participation in the general strike. 
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New Light on Thoreau 


By Paul Lauter 


Department of English Literature, Dartmouth College 


HE CURRENT resurgence of Thoreau scholarship has 
 geudhaon tended to neglect the Concord writer’s con- 
cern with social action. This gap between the images 
of Thoreau as artist and as social philosopher has been 
typical of American literary studies since the reaction to 
excessive Marxist interpretation set in. The gap is most 
unfortunate. Those who find in Thoreau a pattern 
of moral behavior too easily literalize his phrases and 
methods into dogma, disregarding the complexity of 
his artful rhetoric and the context from which his ideas 
develop. And those who insist solely upon Thoreau’s 
place in the pantheon of literary artists too frequently 
miss the social problems which helped to shape, and 
which today still constitute much of the relevance of, 
his art. 

A case in point is Perry Miller’s vast introduction to 
his edition of the “lost” journal of 1840-1841, Conscious- 
ness in Concord (Houghton Mifflin, $4.00). Miller proves 
that Thoreau’s journals, like Walden, are works of 
literary art whose purpose is “to create a ‘mythology’ 
out of the village Apollo, Henry Thoreau.” Showing that 
the journals are not diaries of “daily occurrences” nor 
inventories of rough “inspirations,” Miller lays before 
us Thoreau’s “mosaic” method of composing the highly 
polished journal entries from field notes or from an 
“Ur-journal.” Miller’s is an enormous and profound 
achievement, for it establishes Thoreau’s consummate 
artistry in all his works and, of greater significance. 
forces us to review our usual conceptions of the mean- 
ings and purposes of that work. 

Such a review cannot take a strictly biographical di- 
rection, for Miller properly warns that the artificial 
nature of the journals must make us “wary of biographi- 
cal interpretations.” Thus, for example, he undercuts 
many of the usual, but seldom adequately supported, as- 
sertions about Thoreau’s supposed “love affair” with 
Ellen Sewall. But Miller himself is not wary of what 
should seem to him equally dangerous psycho-biographi- 
cal interpretations. He evidently accepts the “wound and 
bow” theory—that the work of art grows out of and 
expresses certain neurotic impulses. 

But Miller ignores Thoreau’s fundamental social and 
didactic purposes; he ignores the rhetorical patterns 
which all artists, and especially American artists, develop 
from those impulses which may or may not initially 
arise in psychological conflict. 


Miller’s revealing study suffers from the one-sidednes 
which afflicts much of the recent psychoanalysis of 
American literature. Such work sees value and meaning 
only in the gloomy, the morbid, the perverse elements 
in a writer. Whitman’s “Calamus” emotion, for example, 
dominates consideration of his work; his nationalistic 
and “Children of Adam” strains are dismissed as flatu. 
lent, and in any case irrelevant for our alienated sensi: 
bilities. 

Appealing as the secret, sad Whitman or the neurotic 
Thoreau may be, however, they are not the real Whitman 
or the real Thoreau. For the rhetorical, social impuls 
in each writer is at least as important as any more un 
conscious drives in determining both the nature and 
the importance of his work. 

Thoreau’s didactic nature and intentions become full 
apparent in The Correspondence of Henry David Thoreau 
(New York University, $12.50), carefully edited by 
Walter Harding and Carl Bode. Thoreau cannot resis 
lecturing his correspondents; he seems even to select 
some of them because he can preach to them. Even to 
Emerson, shortly after the deaths of Thoreau’s brother 
and Emerson’s son, he writes, universalizing their per- 
sonal losses, a sermon on the possible beauty of death 
viewed as law. 

Just as his public work and his private journal attempt, 
at least in part, to serve mankind by helping to instigate 
moral reform, so the letters attempt to propound not 
answers, but questions about the nature of man and 
his place in society. In the very year of Miller’s “lost” 
journal, Thoreau writes to his sister: “If you cannot 
compose a volume, then try a tract. It will do the world 
no good, hereafter, if you merely exist, and pass life 
smoothly or roughly; but to have thoughts, and write 
them down, that helps greatly.” The crucial nature of 
this social concern is most clearly emphasized in Sher 
man Paul’s intellectual biography, The Shores of America 
(University of Illinois, $6.75). 

Miller and Paul carefully trace Thoreau’s devotion 
to symbolism, word-play, allusion; but they do not show 
how he utilizes these artist’s tools to achieve rhetorical 
goals. The heart of Thoreau’s technique is his use of an 
artificial, what Miller calls a “mythological,” “I” 3 
the central intelligence of his work. It is this created 
self who speaks to us from Walden, in the pages of the 
journal, and emphatically also in the letters. 
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Unable, like Emerson, to be himself and captivate an 
qudience, lacking the wonderful duplicity with which 
Whitman could detach his “eidolon” from his real being, 
Thoreau fought a valiant, though ultimately futile, strug- 
gle to become his own hero. Thus it was, as Paul shows, 
that his primary “vocation” was self-culture; for he 
would, as he writes in an early journal, “secrete pearls” 
and “lay up honey” for mankind in his own experience. 
“I know of no riches I would keep back. I have no private 
good, unless it be my peculiar ability to serve the 
public.” 

Although he quotes many such passages, Paul does 
not fully trace the implications of such a theory for 
Thoreau’s impact on social reformers or for his literary 
techniques. Paul’s book, mainly formed as a series 
of essays on individual works, is concerned with the 
development of Thoreau’s mind and with the relation 
of his mind to his work; thus, almost half is devoted 
to early pieces, juvenilia and college essays, of relatively 
minor literary or social consequence. Paul hardly touches 
on “Life Without Principle,” ignores “Slavery in Massa- 


only skims “Civil Disobedience”—and these are the 
essays crucial for understanding the relation of work 
to audience—i.e., to society. 

Similarly, while Paul’s analyses of the meaning of re- 
current motifs in Thoreau (e.g., sound and silence) is 
original and unquestionably brilliant, while his elucida- 
tion of the art of Walden is unsurpassed, one misses 
a full appreciation of the nature and significance of 
Thoreau’s rhetoric. If, as Paul shows, Thoreau wrote 
to serve mankind, how and to what extent did style 
and content become functions of that purpose? As Miller’s 
essay is one-sided in tracing Thoreau’s art to psychologi- 
cal malfunction, so Paul’s book, though far less insistent- 
ly and with less harm to its permanent contribution, 
is one-sided in tracing that art to intellectual develop- 
ment. 

Whatever their shortcomings, these three volumes, 
which seem to have been developed independently of 
one another, do afford many new insights into Thoreau 
as a person, thinker and artist. They provide at least 
the grounds on which Gandhi’s Thoreau and the 





chusetts” and “A Plea for Captain John Brown,” and 


academician’s can perhaps ultimately be seen as one. 





India’s Village Development 


Reviewed by Charles Abrams 


Visiting Professor of 
Urban Land Economics, MIT 


Pilot Project, India. 
By Albert Mayer and Associates. 


University of California, 367 pp. $5.50. 


IN THOUSANDs of cities and villages 
throughout the world’s impoverished 
hinterlands, a quiet but stubborn bat- 
tle is being waged by a few dedicated 
men to improve the lot of underfed 
and underprivileged people. This 
book is the record of one of these 
men, Albert Mayer, a Manhattan en- 
gineer who sought to demonstrate 
that the standards of one of India’s 
tural districts could be raised by the 
cooperative effort of the villagers 
themselves. About 85 per cent of 
India’s people live in villages, and 
Mayer thought that if a successful 
demonstration could be made in one 
tural district, it might spread to 
others. 

In 1946, Mayer, then an Army 
Major stationed in India, broached 
his ideas to Jawaharlal Nehru. After 
India has gained its independence, he 
argued, the people are bound to 
press for better living conditions; and 
only by experimental projects under- 
taken as soon as possible after inde- 
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pendence can long-range programs 
be safely formulated and the good 
life brought nearer to fulfillment. 

Mayer thought that one of the 
main problems the Indian govern- 
ment would have to face would be 
winning the villagers’ confidence and 
cooperation. For centuries, India’s 
villages had been known for their 
remarkable vitality and _ self-suffi- 
ciency, but, as Nehru told Mayer, 
“our people have developed a num- 
ber of complexes during these past 
generations of foreign rule and for- 
eign exploitation. But we can get over 
them, given the chance.” 

The objective of rebuilding rural 
communities could be achieved, they 
decided, only by men with know- 
how working humbly and patiently 
with the villagers as part of a team— 
not as lofty overseers telling the vil- 
lagers what to do, but as fellow- 
participants sharing with them in the 
daily toil and tribulations. 

In time, the New York engineer 


became a missionary-crusader, and 
his weekly memoranda, which com- 
pose the bulk of this book, reflect the 
stubborn effort of a sometimes im- 
patient but always determined man 
to outleap time and to overcome in 
a few brief years the caprices of na- 
ture in a village and the languor 
of its underfed people. 

The project started with a simple 
effort to persuade a group of villagers 
to build earth barriers to keep the 
periodic monsoon from engulfing 
their soil. Other farmers saw that it 
worked and followed the example. 
Soon 10,000 acres were protected 
against natural devastation. Faith in 
man’s hands was restored. The effort 
was expanded in other directions. It 
succeeded too, but not before the fail- 
ures and heartaches which only a 
missionary’s persistence and faith 
could overcome. The demand for 
similar aid spiralled and a whole 
state department was set up to ex- 
tend the benefits to other farms and 
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villages that were now .asking for 
help. 

Mayer tells the story in cryptic 
memoranda written mostly while the 
experiment was going on. They tell 
how the pilot effort grew into a pro- 
gram to improve health, soil, seed 
and livestock; how life in the village 
was made more livable and more in- 
teresting; how dams, roads, wells, 
kilns and compost pits were con- 
structed; how lighting was installed, 
yields stepped up, leadership devel- 
oped to take up the tasks when the 


experts were no longer on hand. 
From a project embracing 64 vil- 
lages, the effort grew in three years 
to include more than 300 villages. It 
finally became the prototype for com- 
munity development projects in thou- 
sands of villages throughout the 
whole of India. 

The book will not have a wide 
sale, for it is written for the scholar 
and technician, rather than for the 
layman. It might have fared better 
had it been written by a professional 
writer who dramatized the events and 


the personalities involved. But it jy 
an important chronicle in the liter. 
ture of civilization and an importan 
source book from which many lg. 
sons can be drawn. 

As Pandit G. B. Pant, India; 
Home Minister, says in the preface 
“India’s efforts to reconstruct ever 
one of the nation’s half-million yi. 
lages . . . represent one of the mog 
significant events of the present age,” 
This New York engineer’s part in the 
effort will long be memorialized in 
the record his book contains. 





Problems of ‘Aggression’ 


Aggression and World Order. 
By Julius Stone. 


University of California. 226 pp. $5.00. 


IN THIS SMALL but tightly packed 
book, Julius Stone, Challis Professor 
of Jurisprudence and International 
Law at the University of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, subjects the various theories 
of international “aggression” which 
have been offered since the days of 
the League of Nations to a piercing 
legal and political analysis. His con- 
clusion, which I find irrefutable, is 
that the elaboration of “an authorita- 
tive definition of aggression is among 
the least constructive” of the “tasks 
vital for survival and welfare in a 
world of nuclear and interplanetary 
dimensions.” 

The difficulty, Stone points out, is 
that “a definition of aggression which 
systematically ignores demands sin- 
cerely made in the name of justice 
is . . . not operationally viable, while 
an agreed definition that is precise 
enough to guide us and yet flexible 
enough to take these demands into 
account is beyond our reach.” To 
take the demands of justice into ac- 
count requires the draftsmen to write 
language into the definition which 
will distinguish between the just and 
unjust act of force in advance of 
the time when it is committed. But 
Stone’s main point is that justice in 
a given situation can only be deter- 
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Professor of Law, 
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mined in the light of all the facts of 
the situation up to that time. 

Because this is so, proponents of 
definition fear that nations are not 
likely to agree on their assessment of 
the conflict after it has erupted. But 
this does not make it any the more 
possible to arrive at an advance 
definition which can take care of all 
future circumstances and yet be pre- 
cise enough to accomplish the ob- 
jective of marshalling “collective 
force automatically for its suppres- 
sion.” 

Furthermore, Stone emphasizes, no 
definition is self-enforcing. And it is 
self-deluding to suppose, whatever 
the content of the definition may be, 
that nations called upon to apply 
it to a particular conflict will ignore 
all the known circumstances, in- 
cluding their own interests in the 
matter. Nor would justice necessarily 
be achieved if they did. To require 
nations to concentrate upon the in- 
terpretation of a definition, instead 
of considering all the facts, may, 
says Stone, “either exonerate guilty 
acts or brand innocent ones, so far 
as moral judgment is concerned.” 

It is the great strength of this 
book that Stone, though a lawyer, re- 
fuses to see the definition of “ag- 


gression” as solely a legal problem. 
So many students of the problem 
seem to approach it as if legal in 
genuity alone can dispel all difficul 
ties and preserve the peace. Stont 
demonstrates that every nation seeks 
to embody its own view of its own 
vital interests in its proposed defini. 
tion and that no legal legerdemain 
can resolve the conflicts of interests 
reflected in opposing definitions. 
Essentially, Stone stresses, a defini: 
tion of “aggression” which ignores 
the requirements of justice is not 


acceptable because of “the lack inf 


international law of any effective non- 
forcible 
legal rights, as well as any means 
of legislative adjustment of the deep- 
est conflicts of interests.” Some 
writers, and even statesmen, seek to 
supply this lack by calling for a 


redress for violations of 


“world government” or the “rule of 
law” among nations. To all thes 


well-intentioned efforts, Stone 1 
plies, in effect, that wishing will not 
make it so. 

The kind of international order 
which is presupposed by these pr 
posals does not exist. There is 0 
international community composed 
of nations which hold the same socio 
ethical convictions about the meat- 
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ing of justice. There is no body of 
lw reflecting neutral principles of 
international justice which an inter- 
national tribunal can be expected to 
apply. Under these circumstances, it 
js not sensible to hope that nations 
will submit disputes involving their 
yf vital interests to the binding judg- 
if ment of any international organ or 
that they will even consider endowing 
such an international organ with the 
means to enforce its judgment against 
the will of the nations involved. 
Stone acknowledges the need in 
today’s world to end breaches of the 
peace as quickly as possible, lest they 
produce a chain reaction leading to 
thermo-nuclear war. But he argues 
that the United Nations does not need 
to brand any party to a conflict as 
the “aggressor” in order to do this. 
Either the Security Council or the 
General Assembly may act under the 
UN Charter to prevent “any threat 
to the peace, or breach of the peace.” 
In fact, as the handling of the Suez 
crisis showed, there may be a better 
chance for swift action to stop hos- 
tilities if the Assembly does not first 
have to decide which of the con- 
tending parties is the “aggressor.” 
Stone reminds us that the UN 
founding conference in 1945 issued 
a statement warning that the dissolu- 
tion of the UN would become in- 
evitable if it could only “maintain 
peace... at the expense of law and 


@ justice.” He makes plain that the 


UN Charter does not prohibit all use 
of force and that vindication, by 
force, of a “minimal regard for law 
and justice in inter-state relations” 
may “avoid even more catastrophic 
tesort to force at a later stage.” 

The H-bomb does not diminish 
the need for this reminder and warn- 
ing, though it increases the likeli- 
hood that a greater degree of in- 
justice will be tolerated for the sake 
of peace. This divorce of the require- 
ments of justice from those of peace 
as evidenced by the Suez, Hungarian 
and Tibet crises and the reputed will- 
ingness of certain Western leaders to 
accept de facto Soviet hegemony over 
fastern Europe) reflects the dilemma 
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posed by the world situation. As 
Stone puts it, while peace at any 
price may mean war in the long run, 
justice at any price is likely to mean 
war in the short run. 

Stone sees the need for some ma- 
chinery to change the international 
status quo. To this end, he proposes 
an International Equity Tribunal “of 
as impartial and expert a nature as 
we can create” to make recommenda- 
tions which will furnish the frame- 
work for General Assembly political 
debate and voting. He does not think 
it is feasible to try to compel na- 
tions to submit their disputes to this 
tribunal or to consider the creation 


of a “UN Peace Force” for purposes 
of peace enforcement by the General 
Assembly. He thinks the latter step 
would even be of dubious legality 
under the UN Charter. But he does 
not object to the UN Emergency 
Force stationed in Gaza and Sharm 
el Shikh, which he regards solely 
as an observer corps and symbol of 
the “community interest which now 
broods between the battle lines at 
every breach of the peace.” 

Stone’s modest proposals may be 
unattainable. But they attempt to face 
facts as they are and represent next 
steps which are not along the path 
of illusion. 





History and Statistics 


Making of an American Community. 
By Merle Curti. 
Stanford University. 483 pp. $8.50. 


WHENEVER A pioneer breaks new 
ground in any field of knowledge, his 
rewards are pretty much bound to be 
qualified by certain ironies of justice 
and injustice. The experience he has 
gained and the discoveries he has 
made are immediately available to 
all his colleagues, whereas the short- 
comings of his work—whatever they 
may be—are charged to his account 
and to no one else’s. There is a sense 
in which he is the only one who 
does not get a second chance. 

This is the sort of gauntlet that 
Merle Curti’s new book on_ the 
frontier period in Wisconsin—a labor 
so prodigious as to warrant its being 
called a “project”—is going to have 
to run. Curti has produced a work 
of history whose primary evidence 
is statistical data entered on IBM 
cards and computed by machine. He 
probably realizes, with the tolerant 
wisdom of long professional experi- 
ence, that he will take a few lumps 
before being allowed to get away 
with this. 

My own admiration of the work, 
though very great, cannot be entirely 
unqualified. At the same time, there 
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are considerations which make it 
difficult to know where to draw the 
balance line. Merle Curti continues 
here to act out a role which is full 
of importance for his historian peers; 
he represents the senior scholar who 
is also willing to act as the senior 
statesman. He is willing to use his 
authority and the force of his own 
example to encourage new work, 
rather than to insist that standards 
of merit continue being defined in 
terms of his own earlier successes. 
The salutary effect of such an ex- 
ample is inestimable, particularly in 
a profession still infested by pseudo- 
“humanists” defending history from 
the Goths and Vandals of social 
science. 

Curti undertook his study by 
selecting a single Wisconsin county, 
Trempealeau on the Mississippi, or- 
ganized in 1854, and examining its 
social, political and economic life 
through the pioneer period to 1880. 
Taking his basic cues from Frederick 
Jackson Turner, he kept his eyes 
open for the democratizing influences 
present in an area of readily avail-_ 
able land through various stages of 
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settlement and growth. Turner’s more 
or Jess rhetorical assertions on the 
theme of democracy tested, 
largely through statistical computa- 
tions, and are generally confirmed. 

Such computations involve changes 
in the property structure, residential 
turnover, acquisition of land, the na- 
ture of business life, sources of fluid 
capital, patterns of voting and of- 
fice-holding and changes in the dis- 
tribution of leadership. The book is 
full of graphs, charts and tables on 
all these things. Curti and his as- 
sociates kept cards for every house- 
holder and gainfully employed person 
listed in censuses from 1850 through 
1880 (for 1880 alone this came to 
6,200 out of 17,000 total population) , 
which added up to thousands of 
cards in-all, each with numerous 
categories of information recorded 
on them. 

The Making of an American Com- 
munity is thus a monument of care 
and thoroughness. It contains data 
for answering most of the questions 
one wants to ask about the process 
of settling a frontier area; Turner 
would most certainly have conferred 
his blessing upon the undertaking. 
Extending these techniques backward 
in time represents a major thrust, 
something that may well be applied 
other such community 
studies. The leadership for the work 
was also right: It was in the hands 
of a historian not only committed to 
the values of history as such, and to 
the use of narrative and “qualitative” 
material, but willing also to accom- 
modate himself to the things that 
can be accomplished statistically. So 
it is no longer a question of whether 
all this can be done; it has been 
done, and the results are most im- 
pressive. 

But after these things are estab- 
lished in principle, there remains in 
practice a very basic problem. The 
problem involves the kinds of strain 
which are created within such a piece 
of work by the simultaneous use of 
more than one kind of method, and 
the effect this may have on the struc- 
ture of the work as a whole. It is 


are 


to many 


this problem which is somehow at 
the heart of all “interdisciplinary” 
scholarly activity. Despite the genial 
auspices under which the Curti 
project was carried out, it is quite 
clear that two distinct moralities— 
that of history and that of statistics— 
are in a state of real conflict. Their 
values are not at all the same. 

Consider, for example, the statis- 
tical table as a device: what it means 
for the statistician and what it means 
for the historian. For the one, the 
table must stand as proof positive 
of something; for the other, it is an 
item in argument. For the statistician, 
the apparatus must be all there and 
evident; that is what legitimizes his 
work. For the historian, such an ap- 
paratus must be kept in the back 
room; it tends to clutter the argu- 
ment. Macaulay worked for months 
to compute the population of Leeds 
for a given year; when he sat down 
to write, he simply stated what it 
was. In short, the two are sensitized 
to very different—perfectly proper. 
but different—conceptual forms and 
to very different patterns of argu- 
ment and demonstration. 

Curti’s book does not escape the 


dampening and inhibiting conse- 
quences of this friction between 
moralities. Much prominence is 


given to the busywork of compilation, 
which tends to get in the way and 
to break up, rather than reinforce, 
the process of demonstration. Ques- 
tions such as differential property 
gain, or the sources of mortgage 
money on the frontier, have both a 
quantitative and a qualitative side. 
As a problem in strategy, how are 
such things to be communicated with 
maximum effectiveness, in such a 
way as to give them their full im- 
portance for the historian of Ameri- 
can community life? 

In this book, the priorities are 
more often than not reversed: The 
figures are discussed first, then given 
their qualitative interpretation. I 
wonder if Curti was always aware 
of the anticlimactic “mountain and 
mouse” effect of such a procedure, 
as opposed to the possible advantages 






of making his generalizations firs, 
and following them with whatever 
statistical underpinning may hay 
been necessary to highlight them. 

I raise these difficulties becaus 
Curti’s basic theme is. after all 
democracy—and democracy is th 
grandest and somehow the mog 
“qualitative” theme in all of Ameri 
can life. He knew before he began 
that it was precisely in the frontie 
that he would find democracy i 
all its churning and bubbling vitality 
The problem was not really “proving’ 
that democracy existed here—certain 


ly there should be things in thig “ 


culture that do not require “proof? 
in the narrow sense—but rather of 
demonstrating it in its various work 
ings, of showing how the thing wag 
acted out. There are dramatic, as wel 
as statistical, requirements here. 

The most effective and engaging 
sequences in the book are those in 
which Curti asserts his full authority 
as a historian: the career profiles of 
representative man, the internal im- 
provement projects of the community, 
the efforts of the Norwegian minority 
to elect a sheriff, the political battley 
over delegate apportionment and re 
location of the county seat. I hesitate 
to downgrade the statistical side of 
these matters, but I do fear that the 
discipline was at times a bit lax. The 
same figures which might have given 
the story greater conviction. had they 
been more sternly segregated in ap- 
pendices and footnotes, have instead 
imparted a turgid and sluggish effect 
to a process of growth whose true 
keynote was energy. 

The author of this study under- 
stands, I imagine, that being 4 
pioneer in anything has its price. 
There should also be satisfactions. 
however, just as there were for the 
pioneers of whom he wrote. He was 
first on the ground, has cleared away 
tremendous obstacles and has put 
up something of great value for thos 
who will follow him. His techniques 
may require a finer hewing, as is the 
case with every innovator, but how: 
ever that may be, his basic achieve: 
ment will remain as a landmark. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


DULLES 


John Foster Dulles’ legacy of greatness was 
“his combination of a clear perception of the 
threat of Communist imperialism . . . with the 
constancy and resolution to act logically on 
this perception,” writes William Henry Cham- 
berlin (“Where the News Ends,” NL, June 8). 
Chester Bowles (“The Challenge in Free Asia,” 
NL, May 25) argues that in Free Asia, if we 
are to have a strong anti-Communist front, 
“rapid social and economic change must be 
encouraged. Investment must be stepped up.” 
It is here that John Foster Dulles failed so 
signally. 

Under Dulles’ regime, an overwhelming per- 
centage of United States foreign aid has been 
military. The Sino-Soviet empire is a military 
threat to the free world, but it is equally an 
economic threat, especially in underdeveloped 
countries. Surely, were Dulles “great,” he would 
have perceived that economic assistance should 
match military aid and perhaps even exceed it. 

Is Syngman Rhee, propped up with U.S. 
carbines, a better ally than an economically 
strong Country X which, because it is prosper- 
ing, has no intention of submitting to Commu- 
nist rape? 


Los Angeles JOHN RHOADES 


OVERSEAS CHINESE 


In my opinion, Stanley Spector has overesti- 
mated the attitude of the Overseas Chinese 
toward Red China and has underestimated the 
importance of the Republic of China (“Over- 
seas Chinese,” NL, June 1). 

First, why are there only a few hundred 
Overseas Chinese students going to school in 
Red China, while there are several thousand 
going to schocl in Formosa? 

Second, the people’s communes and the effort 
to destroy the family are bound to give the 
Overseas Chinese more than second thoughts 
concerning the nature of the Communist regime. 

Third, the past failures of Chiang Kai-shek 
were in part due to failures in American for- 
eign policy and failures due to traitors and 
misinformed individuals in our country. 

Fourth, unless Spector sees the Communist 
conquest of China as a permanent thing, some 
recognition should be given to the value of the 
Republic of China constituting a stable govern- 
ment when the mainland is recovered from 
Communist rule. This does not mean that there 
should not be elections on the mainland of 
China, but it does mean that with the elimina- 
tion of the Communist Government, there could 
be no better way of preparing for such elec- 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


tions than to have a proven administration move 
into the void which will be left by the fall of 
Red China. 

Fifth, I cannot understand how the recogni- 
tion of Red China will lead the Overseas 
Chinese to have a good attitude toward the 
U.S., when it would be interpreted as simply 
another indication of weakness on the part of 
America and of the power of Red China. After 
all, according to Spector, the Overseas Chinese 
were proud of the way Red China stood up to 
the Western world without being defeated in 
Korea. 


Searcy, Ark. James D. BALEs 


RACE RIOTS 


Herbert Hill writes (“Racial Powder Keg in 
Britain,” NL, June 1) that “frequent abuses of 
police power” (against Negroes) have become a 
matter of concern in the disorders that have 
occurred in racially mixed sections of London 
and elsewhere in England. 

To one who has long been an admirer of the 
scrupulous “legality” of British bobbies, this 
comes as an incredible statement. But Hill 
documents his charge: In a fracas between 
white hoodlums and an individual Negro, he 
writes, “the police will inevitably arrest the 
Negro.” 

Were not many of the Teddy-boys (white) 
arrested last summer? And if so, does this not 
throw into question Hill’s assertion that it was 
the Negroes who were “inevitably” taken into 
custody? 

San Francisco 


SOVIET EDUCATION 


Irving R. Levine asserts (“Trouble in Rus- 
Red Schoolhouses,” NL June 8) that 
Khrushchev’s reorganization of Soviet schools in 
the direction of more work and less education 
reflects his anti-intellectual personality. Maybe 
so. Maybe “Khrushchev’s objective is not to 
improve minds, but rather to turn out trained 
workers more quickly in order to achieve his 
overly ambitious production targets. . .. ” 
But my guess would be that Khrushchev, who 
will not do us the favor of being a fool how- 
ever much we would like him to be one, knows 
perfectly well that it is futile to try to educate 
everyone. The chances of how much a mind can 
be improved depend in the last analysis on the 
quality of that mind. Khrushchev concentrates 
higher education on the comparatively small 
number of good minds available and lets the 
others work. From his point of view that makes 
sense. 
Detroit 
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$620 


Pays for 
a 22-day tour of Europe 
England—Belgium 
Luxembourg—Switzerland 
Austria—Italy—France 
and French Riviera. 
Includes — 


Hotel accommodations 

(2 in a room) 

Three meals a day 

All transportation 

Sightseeing trips in all countries 
with experienced guides 

All transfers to and from airports 
and hotels 

All tips and services of a Tour 
Escort 

Chartered airplane, DC 6B with 
pressurized cabin 


Tour departs Sunday, July 12, 
1959, and returns Monday, Au- 
gust 3, 1959. 

To assure a space for you—send $100 de- 
posit for registration to the sponsors of 
is extraordinary tour. 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 EAST BROADWAY 
N.Y. 2, N.Y. 

































RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Ci 6-4600 


DAVID SHIRLEY 
NIVEN ° MacLAINE ° YOUNG 
» “ASK ANY GIRL”’ 


Co-starring ROD TAYLOR + JIM BACKUS + CLAIRE KELLY 
f, Directed by CHARLES WALTERS «© Produced by JOE PASTERNAK 
AEUTERPE Production from M-G-M-In CinemaScope and METROCOLOR 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 


Y, 7 
i Yj “CAMERA HOLIDAY” Febvlous 
: spectacular with fomed Rockette Colorama 
- » international specialty octs . . . 100 


= Artists in Indian Rain Dance, Corps de Ballet, 
2 Symphony Orchestra. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
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— “FROM HERE TO ETERNITY” 
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New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y¥.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5- 8844. 
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ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 
effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 

House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 
liability. 

LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 
(Founded in 1872) 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in [5 states) 


Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 














A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 4l1c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets” ...remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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TAMIMENT-IN - THE- POCONOS 
1959 CONCERT SERIES 


Chamber Music Festival 
Featuring 


Curtis String Quartet 
Brodsky, Serratos, Aronoff, Cole 


New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


Nicholas Harsanyi, Conductor 


Thursday, June 18 
Curtis String Quartet-—Hayden, Sorretana, Debussy 


Friday, June 19 


Curtis String Quartet: Mozart, Chausson, Schubert, Brahms 

Assisting artists: Janice Harsanyi, Soprano; Martha Massena, Pianist; Jac 
Ratterree, Clarinetist; Carlton Cooley, Violinist; Francis 
de Pasquale, Cellist. 


Saturday, June 20, 2 P.M. 

Curtis String Quartet-—Mozart, Brahms 

Assisting artists—Julius Baker, Flutist; Jac Ratterree, Clarinetist. 
Saturday, June 20, 9 P.M. 

The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia—Mozart, Telemann, Britten, Bartok 
Sunday, June 21, 11 A.M. 


Curtis String Quartet: Beethoven, Bartok, Schumann with Vladimir Sokoloff, 
Pianist. 











Duke Ellington Jazz Festival 


June 25 through June 28 
Dedicated to the music of Duke Ellington 





Two on-stage concerts with Duke Ellington in person, Friday and Saturday nights. Seminars on Jazz 
conducted by Marshall Stearns, jazz authority, author of "The Story of Jazz.'' Sunday morning feature: 





Albert Minns and Leon James demonstrating the evolution of Jazz Dancing. 
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Thursday Night Concerts 


JULY 2 BERNARD GABRIEL PIANIST 
JULY 7 ISIDOR LATEINER VIOLINIST 
JULY 16 EDITH GROSZ PIANIST 
JULY 23 JEROME RAPPAPORT PIANIST 
JULY 30 GEORGE OCKNER VIOLINIST 
AUGUST 6 BERNARD GABRIEL PIANIST 
AUGUST 13 DAVID SOYER CELLIST 
AUGUST 20 LORIN HOLLANDER PIANIST 
AUGUST 27 MAURICE BIALKIN CELLIST 
SEPTEMBER 3 HARRY KATZMAN VIOLINIST 


Resident Pianist: Bernard Gabriel. 
Informal keyboard divertissement nightly under the stars. 


Dramatic Readings: Michael Ryan. 
Shakespeare, Mark Twain, the poets—classic and contemporary. 


Tamiment-in-the-Poconos, Tamiment, Pennsylvania 


— New York Office: 7 East 15th St., N.Y. 3 
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to accept |ree} either of these enduring 


masterpieces of the written and spoken word} 


You are invited to accept either of the works illustrated here ‘ 
as a welcoming gift from The Readers’ Subscription. Ow 

purpose is to introduce you to a unique service which, for 

more than a decade, has made The Readers’ Subscription 
headquarters for those who appreciate the finest in literature 
and the arts. As a member you will receive free our monthly 
literary magazine, The Griffin, containing perceptive reviews 
by leading critical minds. The books and records offered 
represent the outstanding contemporary thought in every 
important cultural field—from the novel to the drama, from 
poetry to biography, from literary criticism to the sciences 
of the mind. As a subscriber your savings, with bonuses, wil 
exceed 50% —and your only obligation is to accept four 
additional Selections, at reduced Member’s Prices, during the 
coming year. To join now, simply choose the Gift Set you 
prefer, and a first Selection from among the distinguished 
titles described below. 


























































CAEDMON LIBRARY OF MODERN POETS 
W. H. Auden, E. E. Cummings, T. S. Eliot, Dylan Thomas 
From Eliot’s clipped precision to Thomas’ grand sonori- 
ties, this four-record album (33% r.p.m.) presents four 
of the greatest Twentieth Century poets reading their 
most famous works. Nearly four hours’ playing time. 
List PRICE $23.80 










THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIGMUND FREUD 
by Ernest Jones 

The definitive biography of the founder of psychoanalysis 
by his close friend and colleague. “One of the outstanding 
biographies of the age .. . an unmatched—and unretouched 
—portrait of Freud as a human being.” The New York 
Times. Three Volumes, boxed. List PRICE $21.00 
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BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE OUTSTANDING SELECTIONS 
LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER, by D. H. Lawrence 


The complete, unexpurgated, final version of the great novel- | 
available for the first time in this country. “Forthright and | 
unashamed and honest . . . one of the most important works 
of fiction of the century.” Archibald MacLeish. 
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THE EMPIRE CITY, by Paul EXISTENCE, Ed. by Rollo May 
Goodman. Just published—“an others. “This book opens up # 
epic satiric parable of our so- new dimension... the ultimate) 
cial decline.” Maxwell Geismar question of man’s nature and thé 
“A witty, exasperating, thought- whole of his reality.” Paul Tillich; 
ful fantastic hymn.” The New List PRICE $7.8 
York Times List PRICE $6.95 MEMBER'S PRICE $5 

MEMBER’S PRICE $4.50 DISCOVERY OF THE MIND, by 
E. E. CUMMINGS: POEMS 1923- Bruno Snell. The ancient Greek 
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and first Selection indicated below. You will bill me for the first 
Selection at the reduced Member's Price, plus a small postage and 
handling charge. I agree to purchase four more Selections described 
in The Griffin during the coming year from the more than 60 avail- 
able. I understand that I will receive a free bonus book or record 
of my own choosing after every four Selections purchased. 
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Introduction 
By Richard L. Walker 
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\\g x 1958 a new social organization appeared, fresh as the morning sun, 
above the broad horizon of east Asia.” These are the opening words 
of the “Resolution on Some Questions Concerning the Peoples Communes,” 
adopted by the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, Decem- 
ber 10, 1958. The resolution, noting that 26,000 people’s communes had 
been established among 120 million households or 99 per cent of the rural 
population of China, added: “Since their first appearance the people’s 
communes with their immense vitality have attracted widespread attention.” 
Indeed, the communes received world-wide attention from the moment 
information about Chinese Communist Chief Mao Tse-tung’s grandiose ex- 
periment with his Chinese subjects first became generally available in Septem- 
ber 1958. Visitors in the East European satellites reported that loyal Com- 
munists there were “stunned” by the news. The New York Times (October 
21) reported “a joke going around Warsaw’s coffee houses and clubs that 
sums up how some of the Communist intellectuals feel about things Chinese 
these days. It goes: ‘Thank God for the Soviet Union. We are lucky to have 
a buffer state between us and the Chinese.’” As more and more details 
of the new development on the Chinese mainland became available, in- 
cluding official statements and accounts from Peking, even some of the 
Chinese Communists’ enthusiastic supporters in the uncommitted countries 
began to have second thoughts about Mao’s China. 

Others voiced their shock openly: “The most monstrous and gruesome deg- 
radation of a people in modern history,” said President Carlos P. Garcia 
of the Philippines. “An existence of absolute hopelessness,” observed the 
Hong Kong Standard. “In short, the Chinese are to be slaves,” commented 
the London News Chronicle. “Even the Soviet Union is a free country 
when compared with Red China,” said Der Stern of Hamburg. A well- 
known Indian social scientist, Dr. Sripati Chandrasekhar, returning from 
a visit to Communist China, noted: “This is the commune where human 
beings are reduced to the level of inmates in a zoo. But there is a difference. 
The animals in a zoo do not have to work hard, and what is more, they do 
not have to listen to the quasi-compulsory radio. The lack of peace and 
quiet in the countryside, where no one can retire and reflect, and the lack 
of privacy and solitude are to me more terrifying than all the hells put 
together.” (New York Times, February 22, 1959.) 











1. The People’s Communes 


The establishment of the people’s communes (jen-min kung-she) is the 
latest in a series of tremendous and frenzied attempts to transform the 
whole of Chinese society. These have followed upon each other in three | 
year cycles since Communist rule was imposed upon the Chinese main. } 
land. After the regime’s establishment in 1949, there was the “land reform’ | 
and the drive against counter-revolutionaries. In 1952, the three-anti and 
five-anti movements attacked all vestiges of private ownership in urban 
areas, while a cooperative movement was started in the countryside. In 1955, 
following a call from Mao Tse-tung, the move to socialization in the 
countryside was carried out with the establishment of agricultural producer 
cooperatives on a crash basis throughout the rural areas. In 1958 came 
the communes. 

The communes began on an experimental basis in Honan province in 
April. Following Mao’s tour of that province in August, the Central Com. 
mittee of the Chinese Communist party passed a resolution on August 2% 
(published September 4), stating that the communes would be the basis 
of the future Communist society in China. Within three months all but a 
few of the Chinese peasants had been driven into this new form of life, in 
essence a militarization of Chinese humanity. The Central Committee resolu. 
tion of December 10, referred to above, declared that communes would 
not be pushed in the cities but expressed full determination to consolidate 
and maintain them in rural areas. 

Each commune of about 4,600 families embraces roughly a township. 
The population has been organized into labor brigades along military lines 
In many areas individual houses have been torn down and barracks erected. 
from which all able-bodied men and women march in military formation 
to work assignments. Old people are housed in “happy homes for the aged”; 
children are separated from their parents and housed in nurseries and board: 
ing schools. Communal mess halls provide food; individual cooking is for- 
bidden. Former graves have been dug up and communal interment pits es 
tablished. In the most advanced communes, family and individual household 
living has disappeared altogether. The slogan for the communes is, “Organize 
along military lines, work as if fighting a battle and live the collective way.” 

In connection with the “Great Leap Forward” campaign of 1958, the 
ability of the communes to organize and control all Chinese was used for 
a dramatic effort to double production. Millions of peasants worked as much 
as 20 hours a day in the fields, on construction projects, or in such activities 
as tending the primitive iron smelters set up to double steel output. The New 
China News Agency reported on December 30, for example: “At one time, 
approximately 60 million people were assigned by the people’s communes 
in the rural areas of China to engage in ore extraction, transport and iron 
smelting.” 

It is still too early to assess the future of the communes or to under 
stand all the reasons which led Mao and his colleagues to attempt such a 
drastic measure. Certainly the communes represent an attack upon the 
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family as an independent social unit, and family ties represented the last 
major obstacle to total control by the Communists. Peking publications have 
talked about “contradictions” that appeared between cooperatives and be- 
tween the State and the cooperatives, and they have indicated their belief 
that the larger communes will make possible more efficient planning. The 
Government and the commune are integrated into one entity. This guarantees 
complete control over all production and consumption by central authorities, 
and at the same time it insures easy military mobilization. 

As stories of the communes from refugees escaping to Hong Kong and 
Macao began to circulate through the rest of the world, there was, as I 
have noted, a marked change in attitude toward Mao’s China in much of 
the world’s press. One of the serious reactions, as disbelief turned to full 
realization of what the Communists were doing, was the rapid decline in 
remittances from the Overseas Chinese, an important source of Communist 
China’s foreign exchange. 


2. Peking’s Presentation of the Communes 


Some of the initial impact of the communes was dulled by the Quemoy 
crisis, which erupted with the Communists’ intense shelling of that Nationalist- 
held island on August 23 and directed world attention to preventing the 
spread of hostilities. Meanwhile, the Chinese Communists launched a 
vigorous campaign—still in progress—to present the communes in the 
most favorable light possible. Claims of doubled agricultural production 
were advanced and pictures of happy, well-fed commune members were 
distributed by the New China News Agency. 

According to Peking, the people “volunteered” for the communes. In 
an interview with Juliusz Burgin, secretary-general of the Polish-Chinese 
Friendship Association, Mao asserted: “The old organizational forms proved 
too narrow. ... As a result of painstaking searching for new forms, the 
idea for people’s communes was born to meet the needs of hundreds of 
millions. Even the name of this new organization was given by the peasants 
themselves: ‘The people’s communes.’ . . . The peasants wanted the com- 
munes very much. They need them very much. They help to build Socialism, 
which the peasants desire and need because they want to live better. The 
people know what they need. We, I myself, wanted to be careful and 
thought it would be better if the communes were created gradually in order 
to accumulate experience, but the masses changed our ideas. They did not 
want to procrastinate.” 

It would be difficult to summarize the Communist campaign to persuade 
both the Chinese people and outside critics that the communes epitomize the 
happy life where food is abundant, culture respected, personal property se- 
cure, recreation unlimited, and an 8-hour day guaranteed. The following 
excerpts (which could be multiplied ad nauseam) from mainland publica- 
tions provide some idea of its scope. 

Anhwei Daily (Anhwei Jih-pao), October 8, 1958: 


“In the course of the rural communization movement, the broad masses 








were extremely enthusiastic. The poor peasants and lower-middle peasants 
in particular were more excited and active and constituted the backbone 
forces of the movement, which was also approved and supported by most 
upper-middle peasants. A great majority of the former 24,100 independent 
peasants took the initiative to apply for admission to the communes. Hun. 
dreds and thousands of people joyfully beat gongs and drums to deliver 
their applications and resolutions to local Party committees and govern. 
ments. The people of Manshui District, Huoshan County, walked 40 miles 
to deliver their resolutions to the local Party committees. The old people 
and women who had seldom left their homes wore colorful girdles and 
went out to perform folk dances in celebration of the birth of people's 
communes.” 

Political Study (Cheng-chih Hsueh-hsi), Issue No. 10, October 13, 1958: 

“ “Communism is the paradise, and the people’s commune the heaven-scaling 
ladder by which we can rise there.’ The broad masses of the peasants have 
used this lively metaphor to express their deep acquaintance with Com. 
munism and the people’s commune. How does one reach the Communist 
‘paradise’? By the ‘heaven-scaling ladder’ in the shape of the people’s 
commune!” 

Political and Legal Studies (Cheng Fa Yen-chiu), Issue No. 6, December 
31, 1958: 

“After the universal building of people’s communes, the broad masses 
are joyously and spiritedly praising the good points of the people’s commune. 
They sing: 

“The Communist party is like the parents, 

The people’s commune is like heaven. 

The parents love their children dearly, 

The latter enter heaven and live in everlasting bliss!” 

Peking People’s Daily, March 14, 1959: 

“In the people’s communes of China, the old are respected, the young 
are well cared for, men and women are equal; everyone has work to do and 
lives a decent life, and everyone is equally master of the country. This dignity 
is impossible under United States and British capitalism.” 

The Chinese Communist leaders have shown an interesting sensitivity 
to criticism of the communes abroad, a criticism which has been under- 
mining much of the favor and prestige built up by a concerted “people’s 
diplomacy” over a period of several years. This sensitivity was especially 
apparent in Premier Chou En-lai’s April 19, 1959, report to the opening 
session of the Second National People’s Congress, held in Peking. Coming 
in the wake of the Communist suppression of the Tibetans—which proved 
a capstone to the disillusionment of many who had been going along with 
Peking—his report is one of the most defensive public utterances he has 
made. Chou denounced the “distortion and slander” of the “imperialists, 
and in particular the United States imperialists.” He asserted that “the 
Chinese people made a great creation in social organization—the people's 
commune, established in response to the demands of the broad mass of 
peasants in the rural areas throughout the country.” 
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Beginning in November 1958, Radio Peking spent a great amount of time, 
in broadcasts beamed to various areas, explaining and justifying the com- 
munes. An English-language broadcast to Britain and Western Europe on 
January 14, 1959, for example, went to great lengths to refute the “slander” 
that “in Socialist and Communist society the life of the people is monotonous, 
uniform and dull.” (Dr. Chandrasekhar had stated on return-from mainland 
China, “This dull uniformity numbs one’s vision. . . .”) Again, a Spanish- 
language broadcast to Latin America on January 20 began: “Today we wish 
to tell our listeners why the Chinese people work with such enthusiasm in 
the communes.” Radio Peking gave special attention to the Overseas Chinese 
in its broadcasts to Southeast Asia, explaining that the communes did not 
threaten the property of the Overseas Chinese, that their remittances were 
safe, and that “the family will not be destroyed.” 

In due time, publications in the European satellites began defending the 
communes. In its first issue of 1959, the East German Communist monthly, 
Deutsche Aussenpolitik, declared: “The movement for the formation of 
people’s communes was not born at the conference table but in practical 
life... . In April 1958, the people’s commune of Weihsing [Sputnik], made 
up of 27 producer cooperatives, came into existence in Honan, Suiping Dis- 
trict. Thousands of peasants in all provinces followed this example long 
before the Party and Government had passed any directives. Once again 
practice has given the lie to those know-it-alls who are talking about ‘force 
and terror’ in the creation of people’s communes. Life itself has created this 
movement.” 

The article went on to say: “Of course, outside the Chinese frontiers, 
great attention has been paid to the establishment of people’s communes. In 
the comments of the bourgeois press, the organizational forms and goals 
of the communes have been grossly distorted. Once more the press of the 
capitalist states repeats the old, shopworn story that Communism destroys 
freedom, property and even family. Without making serious efforts to 
become familiar with the facts, some papers claim that in the communes 
‘there is no private property, no family life and no . . . leisure time.’ ” 

The Communist leaders took other measures in the fall of 1958 to counter- 
act the unfavorable impact of the communes. The border guard in the vicinity 
of Hong Kong and Macao was tightened and new regulations made it more 
difficult for Chinese to leave the country. The number of foreign visitors to 
China was curtailed. In addition, model communes were set up for the 
visits of those who did manage to get to the Communist mainland on care- 
fully conducted tours. Akira Hina, a Japanese journalist who accompanied 
the Japanese Socialist party delegation to Communist China early in 1959, 
commented in the March 26 Mainichi, “We were allowed to visit .. . 
only two model communes, one at Hutukang near Peking and the other 
at Hsinchao near Canton.” Such measures have made it doubly difficult, 
even for those with access to Communist-controlled territory, to get any 
real understanding of the full impact of the communes or any information 
which would help to evaluate some of the eulogistic claims and statistics 
issued by Peking. 











3. Peasant Resistance 


Some of the Chinese Communist publications—primarily those intended 
for internal consumption only—do reveal widespread peasant resistance, 
though much of it is blind, emotional and unorganized. Provincial and local 


newspapers, which must be smuggled out because their export is prohibited, } 


have devoted considerable attention to resistance. This is attributed to “land. 
lords” (long since eliminated, according to Peking), “rich peasants,” “counter- 
revolutionaries,” “criminal elements” and “rightists.” 

For example, the December 5, 1958, Fukien Daily reported a special con- 
ference of the Provincial Department of Public Security on the work of 


safeguarding people’s communes throughout the province. The article gave _ 


examples of “sabotage” of the communes: “On October 3, Lo K’ai-wen, a 
counter-revolutionary in the Hungchuan People’s Commune, put a mixture 
of ‘666° insecticide and powder of ‘red roots—roots of poisonous grass— 
into 40 buckets of cooked rice. Fortunately, this was discovered in time 
and nobody was poisoned. There were also cases in which the enemy sabotaged 
production, communal property, public mess halls, nurseries and happy 
homes for the aged.” 

Even the first commune, the Sputnik People’s Commune in Honan, has 
been subject to “acts of sabotage,” according to Political Study magazine 
(No. 10, October 13, 1958): “A landlord in the Ist Production Team killed 
1.8 million young fish by putting poison in the hatchery. Another landlord 
in the 3rd Production Team stole corn from the commune every night and 
in a few days he had stolen over 65 pounds. A depraved element in the 


10th Production Team secretly felled over 200 large and small trees.” Other 


accounts have told of peasants slaughtering livestock or destroying property, 
burying gold and implements, spreading rumors, or establishing secret or- 
ganizations prior to the imposition of commune control. 

Given the tight control the Communists exercise over all communications 
and their monopoly of statistics at the national level, it is difficult to balance 


accounts of local resistance against overall claims of support. Original docu-' 


mentation is very hard to come by. Outsiders are frequently prone to 
discount refugee testimony, believing that it sometimes tends toward exag: 
geration. But the 5,000 refugees who have been entering Hong Kong every 
month for several years have some convincing tales to tell, and the very 
fact of their arrival is eloquent testimony in itself. 


THE LETTERS 


These tales are supported by a collection of more than 100 letters which 
have come into my hands. During the course of a trip to the Far East from 
December 1958 through early February 1959, I spent a week in Hong Kong 
where I renewed contacts with a number of Overseas Chinese and refugees 
from the Communist mainland whom I have known over a period of seven 
years. There I secured an initial collection of letters, and subsequent requests 
have been bringing more. Some of these letters have been sent through the 
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open mail to Chinese relatives and friends living abroad; others have been 
smuggled out. The letters have been voluntarily handed over by Chinese 
who desired to let the world know of the plight of their relatives and friends 
under Communist rule. Naturally, one condition was fixed: that I safeguard 
my sources and delete any personal names or other items which would 
aid in the identification of the authors. 

The letters struck me immediately as important original sources, a unique 
and valuable set of documents for assessing the real nature of the people’s 
communes. The first task, of course, was authentication. Consultation with 
several qualified people established that the letters are genuine beyond a 
shadow of doubt. Next came the task of translation. I must admit that 
the cursive writing in most of them made this too difficult for me, so 
the assistance of Chinese friends—who themselves had no little difficulty 
—was sought. It should be stressed that we have avoided rendering the 
original in smooth, colloquial English, so as to convey the authentic feeling 
provided by the style and quality of the Chinese. 

When the translation was completed, my conviction of the importance of 
the letters was reinforced. As the reader will see, they speak for themselves. 
In fact, when it came to the next question of how best to present them, I 
decided that it was far better to reproduce a large selection of them in 
chronological sequence than to try to provide artificial classification or to 
organize excerpts in my own structural pattern. 

This, then, is a presentation of about half the letters in my possession. I 
have included photostats of a few of them to give an idea of their appearance. 
I have added notes where I felt the meaning could be clarified or some com- 
parison with a Communist claim was called for. But, in general, I believe 
the reader will agree that the letters themselves constitute the most effective 
possible presentation of the real meaning of the communes in human terms. 

The reader will note that most of the letters come from Kwangtung and 
Fukien. A major reason for this is that well over 90 per cent of the 
Overseas Chinese come from these two Southern provinces. Another reason 
is that these two provinces are closest to Hong Kong and Macao, which 
serve as points of transshipment for mail from Communist China. Some 
letters sent to relatives living in Latin America, for example, are first ad- 
dressed to Macao. A few of the letters have been sent from one area in 
Communist China to another and then enclosed in another leiter sent to the 
outside. Many of those sent through open mail do not have return addresses. 


What the Letters Reveal 


The letters present a rather grim picture of the military emphasis and 
the degree of regimentation under arbitrary control in the communes. They 
confirm the separation of sexes, hardships for old people, no-work-no-food 
policies, work assignments at distant places, work up to 18-20 hours per 
day. Secondly, they portray the fate of the individual and the family in 
Communist China. Property and money have been confiscated; graves, 
family shrines and family identity are being destroyed. The individual, with 
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inadequate and poor quality food, is in a state of exhausted helplessness 
and hopelessness. 

A third general aspect of life in Communist China which is clear from 
a reading of the letters is the extent of economic and educational disruption 
caused by the communes and the Great Leap Forward. Schools have been 
turned into military-type work regiments, and even medical schools have 
been affected. Farms are without adequate labor for harvesting crops, and 
food shortages are severe. In what Peking proclaimed to be a year of 
plenty, the peasants experienced shortages of rice, oil, fish, pork and even 
vegetables. 

Fourth, the letters reveal some of the methods by which the Communist 





— 


regime has been blackmailing Overseas Chinese for remittances of the / 


foreign exchange it wants so badly. Many relatives write for money in order 
that they may eat. Others write for help to meet their “voluntary” quotas 
on investment programs. Still another method of wringing money from 
the Overseas Chinese is for the preservation of the remains of ancestors. 
Finally, it should be noted that these letters from the people’s communes 


tell their own story of passive resistance to the Communists. Writers urge | 


relatives not to come home, and some either overtly or indirectly advise 
against sending money to Communist China. The story of Chinese trying 
to escape to Hong Kong or Macao is told only too eloquently. Moreover, 
every letter is in its own right an indictment of the Communist regime. 


Conclusion 


Certainly these letters tell at firsthand what the Chinese peasants would 
never dare to tell to a visiting foreigner: a story of coercion, militant un- 
happiness, widespread dissatisfaction and human degradation. But even more 
important, I believe they serve the purpose of reminding us of the very 
compelling and human side of the story that is all too frequently concealed 
by statistics or by such catchy terms as “the blue ants,” which one visitor | 
to Communist China used to describe the mobilized peasants he saw. 

It is too easy to forget that each of the Chinese being forced into a com- 
mune is a human being, with his own hopes, desires, interests and loves. 
This individual human dimension is something we in the West pride our- 
selves on showing concern for, and yet we often forget that it matters to 
others too. If the presentation of these letters can help to rekindle a concern 
for the humanity of the individual in China among the readers, then I will 
have fulfilled part of the obligation I assumed when I accepted the letters. 
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NAN-AN HsIEN, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
OcTOBER 5, 1958 
DeaR MOTHER: 

After receiving your letter I cried a lot and my tears wet a whole towel. 
| deeply regret that I have failed you. Last month when | went to register to 
join the militia corps for drills, | was actually very hesitant. My heart jumped 
like mad and when I saw the rifles I nearly fainted. I told this to 6th Uncle, 
indicating that I did not want to join the militia corps, But he not only did 
not agree with me, he reprimanded me for my feelings. This settled my mind 
and | joined the next day.' 

Mother, although I joined, I actually will not really become a militia man 
at heart. I did try very hard to escape it. Mother, please forgive me for having 
joined. I know I have done a terribly wrong thing! 

At the present time, it is the boarding students who are the mainstay of the 
militia corps in our school. Non-boarding students cannot join. [ therefore 
want to take advantage of this and try to live outside the school if I can obtain 
the cooperation of my schoolmates. But many of them believe that those living 
outside do so only to escape from participation in the militia corps. Please do 
not worry. 

SON 
Amoy, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
OcToBER 8, 1958 
Our Son: 

The construction of our house has been completed. We would not have 
done this thing at all if we had known that this turmoil which has turned the 
whole universe upside down would take place.? 





1, The student who is writing to his Overseas Chinese mother has evidently 
been caught in the “Everyone A Soldier” movement which was launched during 
1958, the year of the Great Leap Forward. By October, Peking claimed that 
more than one-sixth of the population had been organized into militia units. 
Most of these militia units were organized in connection with the communes. 

An order of the day published by the People’s Daily in November stated: “To 
take [military] lessons at noon and in the evening; to use land beside the fields 
as a parade ground; to practice dressing ranks while going up a slope; and to 
practice aiming three times before and after every meal.’ (New York Times, 
November 16, 1958) 

2. Relatives of Overseas Chinese were, until 1958, given special privileges such 
as the right to repair or construct homes on a private basis. Chinese living 
abroad have frequently sent enough money home to pay for the construction 
of a new house. The parents are telling their son that his money has probably 
been spent in vain. 








Now we are suffering all the hardships and difficulties here in the country, 
They have now started the people’s commune and opened a people’s public 
mess hall. We are required to take all three meals there each day. It might be 
all right for younger people, but it is completely unsuitable for us old folks. 
It is impossible to describe in full the difficulties we are undergoing. We can 
only take the attitude of “gaining a day after spending a day.”” 

Even students only study half a day; the other half is spent in farming. 
All in all, one just cannot tell the situation in one word. How the world has 
changed! 

PARENTS 


CHAO-YANG CouNTy, KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
OcTOBER 16, 1958 
Dear Moruer: 

I believe that you are all all right and must have adjusted to life there. 
My mothers,‘ please do not worry about your son. It is just my fate. Mothers, 
I hope you will take good care of your health and go to Thailand at an early 
date for a family reunion and enjoyment of family relationships. The letters 
from you and brother [name omitted] were received and I understand 
everything well. I am glad to know that the health of brother [name omitted] 
is improving daily. This is something to be happy about. 

Mothers! I never thought that the situation would change so much and 
so rapidly here! Alas! The words your son wants to say are as endless as 


the Yangtse River. My feeling is so awful that my tears are uncontrollable. 


I do not wish to tell everything so as to add worry to you. It is just my 
fate, my poor fate! What am I going to do? 


Alas! Mothers, brother [name omitted] and sister-in-law, at this time, | 


am depending entirely on you for help. Please write to [name omitted] 
post haste, telling him how to apply for me and my mother so that we 
can get away from this sea-of-griefs. Alas! Otherwise, I will have to con- 
tinue to live under these conditions. The bad days are already right before 
my eyes. As far as your son is concerned, life is not important. This is 


everybody’s situation. If I am called upon for a transfer, I do not mind.’ | 


Anyway, there is nothing one can do about it. However, my mind is on 
my son [name omitted]. I hear that the Government will send all children, 


male and female, between 8 and 13 to the Soviet Union and such places.’ | 


Alas! What shall I do? Mothers, what am I going to do about [name | 





3. An expression meaning that they can only hope the future will bring some- 
thing better. 

4. The letter is evidently addressed to more than one female relative whom 
the writer addresses as “mother.’”? Apparently his mother is with him, 

5. He is referring here to the arbitrary transfer of work regiments to distant 
places. 

6. In addition to indicating the uncertainty and the extent of rumors in the 
villages, this would seem to indicate that Communist propaganda has not con- 
pletely convinced the Chinese that the Soviet Union is a paradise. 
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omitted]? When something is decreed by the Government, it will ma- 
terialize. It is said that in other areas, this has already materialized. Mothers, 
brother [name omitted] and sister-in-law, please figure a way out for us 
in a hurry. Please go ahead and do it as soon as you have received this 
letter so that [name omitted] will be with us forever. 

Mothers! It has been more than a month since my mother and I have 
written an airmail letter to [name omitted]. I do not know whether he has 
received the letter or not. That I have received no reply from him makes 
my heart only heavier. For me, there is no way to enter heaven or earth.’ 
One cannot speak out what one wants to speak out. Nor can one bare 
his difficulties. Financial difficulties could be one reason for his not 
answering me. How can I blame him when every family is in this predicament? 

Mothers! I am sure that you must have already known of [name omitted ]’s 
difficulties. How could I still dare to think of the words “going abroad”? 
It is something that I cannot help. It is a matter of preservation of life. 
Originally, I would not have brought myself to ask father and brother 
for help. I understand everything perfectly. While writing my tear drops are 
raining like a shower. I cannot go on writing.’ I hope you will not worry 
too much about me. Take good care of your health. How is little sister 
[name omitted]? Is she going to school? 

I believe that [name omitted] has already arrived in Macao, and mother 
[name omitted] and sister-in-law must have already met him. You must 
have been told about the family. Mother [name omitted] and sister-in-law 
must know that things are changing every day. Yesterday, village delegates 
were in a meeting. It is very tense. Within four days, communes and mess 
halls must be established. 

Mothers and brother [name omitted], try every way possible to help me 
upon receipt of this letter, and send me a reply as soon as you have received 
it. This letter is written with tears. 

Wishing you happiness and safety. 

Your Son 

P.S. Regards from my mother. 


Letter addressed to Macao 
OcToBER 16, 1958 
Dear [NAME OMITTED] 

How are you? I wish you all the best. Time flies like an arrow. It seems 
such a short time since we parted, but actually it has been several months. 
I have not written you to find out how you have been getting along, but I 
have thought of you and feel that you must be in sound health and successful 
while living in other lands, Best regards. 

During these several months since you left our home town, social changes 
have been so enormous that anyone would be startled to learn of the develop- 





7, A Chinese expression for complete hopelessness. 
8. The Chinese text of the letter does indeed become more incoherent, and 
the calligraphy less precise, from this point forward. 
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° . t 
ment. To discuss these social changes would make my head ache. With the 6 


establishment of communes, all property has become State-owned; all houses & 


: ‘ Farol 
and furniture have been turned into Government property. They merely df 4 
what they like. No one has any rights at all. It is superfluous to mention this.) ..} 
What is more serious is the recent policy implemented by the Party’s Central [ od 


Committee. Under this they have rallied large numbers of youth or middle) 
aged men and women to proceed to Hainan Island, Hsing-ning, P’u-ning, and § 
Mei-hsien to work in mines, build reservoirs or dams, and construct railroads, | 
All those who are drafted or assigned are not permitted to resign. It is because | 
at present the Government is carrying on a policy of coercion, and any indi- | 
vidual unwilling to obey the Government’s assignment would be transported F 
to a work area to undergo labor reform. DEA 


This time, [name omitted] was assigned by the hsiang® Government and 0 
this made me very disappointed. Fortunately, however, her census records | erat 
are in Swatow and she hurried to Swatow in order to avoid disaster. My| aske 
heart then eased a little. But another unexpected event came. [Name omitted]|}  F 
was required to join the reservoir building. They wanted large numbers of) of 1 
children of the ages 8 to 16 to proceed to the Northeast to pick cotton.’ As’ don: 
soon as | received the news, my heart ached. I was much worried for the) N 
sake of [name omitted] and her mother. I feel that this is certainly not the! here 
place for them. At present, [name omitted] and her mother cannot but run} (ld 
away. Both mother and daughter, I am afraid, may be transferred to distant | for : 
places. What to do then? Therefore, I decided to advise them to avert the! the ‘ 
temporary danger by filing an application to go abroad. If it is approved, mon 
mother and daughter will be staying in Hong Kong temporarily. When they Tl 
arrive in Hong Kong, [name omitted] will try to look for a job. It is because | you 
[name omitted]’s financial sources at present are limited, and it certainly 
would be difficult for him to get both mother and daughter to Thailand. —— 

However, I have written to [name omitted] several times on [name> ) 
omitted ]’s trip to Thailand, in order to ask his views. But more than a month eto 
has elapsed and IJ have not had any reply from him. I am quite anxious. The serib 
time has almost come for the Government to assign people. Therefore, I could) the « 
only apply on her behalf by writing to [name omitted] on the Thailand air.) of t 
mail letter paper. Later I shall write to Thailand and ask [name omitted] to |) ‘How 


speed up sending a letter to the hsiang Government applying to the Overseas) Thou 
Chinese Affairs Bureau. That is the measure | have taken with regard to the bath 
transfer of [name omitted] and mother. What are your views on the matter? | ery 
Please write to maintain our contacts. itis 

During the past few days, public mess halls have been established. Eacht 12 


mess hall has approximately 100 families. As soon as the bell rings, all go) 13 
into the mess hall to eat. When the bugle is sounded, all go out to the field 14 





9. Township. , 
his m 
10. During 1958, Chinese mainland newspapers recounted the enthusiasm of © 1 po, 


hundreds of thousands of youth volunteers who went to frontier areas. 
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to work, We can’t stay at home or rest. Such an environment makes one weep. 
Everywhere you can see people cry. There is an atmosphere of sadness 
around.*? 

At present, the surveying is being done on the living quarters.’ In future, 
perhaps the house will be eliminated by the survey so that only two 8-foot 
rooms, each like a back room, will be left. I tell you this as a matter of course. 

I can never finish all I would like to say. Let us discuss matters again. 

BEST REGARDS, 
[NAME OMITTED] 


NAN-AN HSIEN, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
OcTOeER 23, 1958 


' Dear MOTHER: 


Our school is now working for its electrification and needs to buy a gen- 


' erator. All teachers and students are enthusiastically contributing. I have been 


asked to donate at least 20 yuan."® 

For the sake of the current Great Leap Forward campaign, and for the sake 
of my future opportunity of studying for higher education, I suggested 
donating 10 yuan, but this was not approved by the others."* 

Now everybody must labor here. Money has no use. If you come back 
here, you also will have to participate in labor in the fields, and without rest. 
Old people have to wash clothes for others. All bank deposits are either used 
for investment or just taken over by the authorities. As to remittances from 
the South Seas, only a small portion is paid to us, all the rest is taken as public 
money. 

Therefore, I suggest that if father continues to remit you money there, 
you had better stay in Hong Kong. Don’t come home.*® 

Son 





11. In an article published in the Peking journal Political Study (No. 10, 
October 13, 1958) three days before this letter was written, Shen Sheng de- 
scribed the rural scene in the following terms: “Like the rising sun coming above 
the eastern horizon, the communes are shining brilliantly over the entire sky 
of the fatherland. The peasants of the whole country are singing with joy: 
‘How happy we are in the East wind! The red flag flutters high up in the air. 
Thousands upon thousands of li [Chinese miles] of mountains and rivers are 
bathing in the sunshine. We follow the advice of our leader to establish people’s 
communes. Now that communes are set up everywhere, men and women, the 
old and the young, have all joined. With these communes well established, we 
' ag ” 

12. The author means the family home. 
13. About $8 at official rates. 
14, In all such campaign and donation activities the small study groups to 


' which all Chinese belong conduct criticism-self-criticism sessions. It was prob- 
' ably at such a session that the son’s proposal to lower his quota was rejected. 


15. Probably the father is elsewhere in Southeast Asia. The son is advising 


' his mother who managed to get to Hong Kong to remain there and, incidentally, 


to have the father send his remittances there. 
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AMoy, FUKIEN Province 
OcTOBER 28, 1958 


Dear ELDER Sister: 

We are extremely busy now, therefore I cannot write to you often. In addi. 
tion, my left eye has become worse, plus our heavy workload, plus the fact 
that this is the time of the people’s communes. Everything belongs to the 
commune now. There is no individual personal property or belongings, If 
you can stay longer in Hong Kong, perhaps you had better stay on. Here 
everybody of all ages and both sexes has to work. It is at least wash clothes or 
watch children for others if it is not manual labor. 

We teachers now have no salaries. Each month the commune pays us one 
or two yuan for buying cigarettes.'° For months we have not tasted a catty" 
of meat or a single piece of fish. Everybody is in the same situation. Nothing 


edible is procurable. 
YOUNGER SISTER 


NOVEMBER 3, 1958 
Dear FIFTH AUNT: 
I received your letter on the second and through it understand everything. 
I forwarded the letters you enclosed to Fifth Grand Uncle and Third Younger 
Sister, so don’t worry. Fifth Grand Uncle and [name omitted] are well and 
in good health. After reading your letter | know you are in good health. | am 
happy to know that [name omitted] will soon be leaving the country. You are 
very lucky, Fifth Aunt, because you are now in Macao. 
Unfortunately, I am lonely and am now suffering day and night because | 
must work carrying dirt or sifting coal until my head and feet become so dirty, 


I have to work until 11 o’clock every night. I injured one of my hands and ' 


have been suffering pain day and night. Though I have seen three doctors, 
my hand is not getting any better. 

Fifth Aunt, one thing I should tell you is that we are now having a move- 
ment called joining the communes. We will eat at the commune, work for 
the commune, and our house and everything we have, including our children, 
will be possessed by the State. People can be sent any place where they can 
work and eat, so the people can be scattered. Fifth Grand Uncle and I have 
discussed the matter of selling the things we do not use to get some money to 
buy food.'* What do you think? 

You know that sewing-machine of yours must be turned over to the com: 
mune for public use. For this reason, I am very worried about it. I have dis- 
cussed the matter with Fifth Grand Uncle, Third Younger Sister and a few 
others. We finally decided we must sell the sewing-machine as soon as we 


can. But the price of sewing-machines is too low because there are too many 





16. Forty-two cents to 85 cents at the official rate of exchange. 

17. One catty equals one and one-third pounds. 

18. During the fall of 1958, criticisms of people who rushed to sell their good: 
prior to establishment of the communes appeared in the Communist press. The 
letter indicates how the commune movement depressed prices, making purchase 
by the State easier in case outright confiscation was not involved. 
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people selling their sewing-machines. For this reason, I am writing this 
letter to ask whether or not you want to sell the sewing-machine, Please answer 
me as soon as possible. 

The present situation is frightening because there is nothing for sale; there 
is nothing to eat when we are hungry. People are afraid to die because they 
feel they will be unable to close their eyes after they are dead; and people 
hesitate to live on. Everybody is suffering. Everything is gone. 

Every village has been formed into a commune, and at the present time 
they are beginning to assign personnel in our district. Everyone seems to 
have lost all interest. Men have been separated from their wives and children 
and it is difficult to see each other again. I will let you know regarding the 
situation at a later date. 

You are lucky because you do not have to suffer. I really must congratulate 
you for being so lucky. How is [name omitted]? We are all well, so don’t 
worry. I do not have the interest to write any more at this time, but will write 
you some other time. 

WITH BEST REGARDS, 
NEPHEW 


AMOoyY, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
NOVEMBER 7, 1958 
DEAR SON-IN-LAW: 

With respect to the situation at home, 90 per cent of the labor power has 
now been drafted to do the “aid-front” work.’® Farm work is all done by 
women. Only a few male laborers are left behind for farm work. The women, 
regardless of their ages or whether or not they used to do such work in 
the past, all have to participate in the laboring now. 

All the bricks of every household’s kitchen stove have been taken apart 
for building an all-village mess hall. All eat at that mess hall now. A 
nursery has been established for children, and an infant nursery for infants. 

School students are doing the same: agricultural productive work and 
school-industrial productive work. They therefore have very little time for 
classes. Those in senior classes are all boarding and lodging at school. 

I am now working at the farm-tool department of the commune. Wages 
earned by us are given to the commune while all personal expenses, including 
even the purchase of a match, are borne by ourselves. Therefore, the life of 
the masses in this stage is extremely difficult. 

Your letter was received, but the enclosed four headache pills were con- 
fiscated by the Customs. Hereafter, no matter what, please do not send us 
anything so as to avoid costing us more money.”° 

Stupip?? MorTHeEr-IN-LAW 





19, This letter was written during the Quemoy crisis of 1958, which started 
with the heavy Communist shelling of that island less than 20 miles from the 
city of Amoy. 

20. The mother-in-law is referring to the heavy duties on all incoming goods. 

21. A polite expression in this form of letter. 
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NOVEMBER 10, 1959 
Dear Motuer: ' 

I have not written to you for a long time. Hope you are in good health, 
At present, grandma is working in the kindergarten taking care of the 
youngsters because younger brother is there too. Because younger brother 
wants to be with grandma all the time, grandma has to work there to look 
after him. Every day grandma has to take the children to Chung Hsing Li* 
from our place and then come back in the evening. There are five of them 
working there to help the youngsters. Grandma does not read, but she does 
the cooking. She leaves early in the morning and comes back late in the 
evening. It is a very hard work for her. 

[Name omitted] is not feeling well recently, but her case is not a serious > 
one. Do not worry about her. The problem is that we do not have any§” — 
sugar nor the herbs to prepare medicine for her. At present, the three of 
us are eating at the commune. But the problem is that there is only plain B} »* 
rice. No other food besides rice. For this reason, we must prepare the other 
food ourselves. After you have received this letter, please send us some BX 9% 
money to buy food. 

Now grandma wants to ask you to do something for her. She said the Ry 1g 
money from uncle will be enough for the school expense for the two older §' 
brothers. In addition, aunt may use the money to buy rice. Grandma also 
said once you can solve the problem of having enough money to buy food, | 
may not use the money from uncle. What do you think about this? It is 
not that aunt has said such a thing to me, but it is grandma who wants to 
tell you about it. Speaking of the problem of food, the commune has pro- 
vided us with rice which we need not pay for. The adults must work every § 
day in order to get food. But the youngsters do not work. 

In the past, you mentioned wanting a picture of younger brother and my: § 
self, but now younger brother is not feeling well. We think we will havea 
picture sometime later. 











Your Sov BS ~ 


Letter addressed to Macao 


ee. 


KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
NOVEMBER 11, 1958 : 
Dear Moruer-in-Law: Ress 
It has been two weeks since we were separated. Even until today [ stil 
remember you and shall do so all the time! At the very depths of my heart it By 
seems | have lost you and miss you so much! It’s because you are so kind to 
people! Indeed it’s hard for me to forget your affection! 
We have received your two letters in which you told us about the excellent 











living conditions as to food and lodging. After we read your letters, our By 
mouths watered. This is your good luck. Why not enjoy it as much as possible? ts 
Ha! Ha! Do your best at eating your meals! Received another letter from § + 
younger sister, Chen, and learned that your body is getting stronger every 4 
22. A nearby village. fs 
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day and that the splint from your injured hand has been removed. Feel you 1 


get well before long. We also pray the Lord’s blessing on you so that you may | 
get well shortly! 
Before father-in-law had his teeth fixed, I also started cooking meals anil 


preparing con’ee*® for him to eat. Sometimes fish and meat could not h| 


purchased on the market and then I added some shrimp and potatoes to give 
more flavor. Since you left the province, father-in-law himself has once or 
twice cooked meals. Sometimes while he helps prepare the vegetables I begin 
cooking rice. It’s division of labor and really interesting! You said he likes 
to holler. It really seems that way. After having his teeth fixed he felt a litt 
pain when food pressed on the gum. Then he said, “How painful! How 
painful! [I can’t eat anything now!” He’s gradually getting well and yet says 
that his health is not good. You judge whether it’s funny or not.** 

Third Elder Sister came here again and stayed with us for three days. 
She took very good care of the old folks. She brought two chickens to entertain 
us and we all had a big meal together. All of us enjoyed it greatly. Third Elder 
Sister then hurried back to the country last month to participate in the 
celebration for the establishment of the commune. After that all will have to 
go to eat at the commune. Every farmer every month will get at least three 
dollars for incidental use. Therefore it will be useless to have money from 
then on! 

Night before last [name omitted] and [name omitted] invited father-in-law 
to go to see a Hsin-hua movie and also invited him to go to the T’ai-ping 
restaurant for a Western meal. He was very much pleased with it. This 
morning at 6:00 father-in-law took a through train back to the country! 
Day before yesterday I received from younger sister, Hsin, 120 Hong Kong 
dollars for all our expenses.?° It’s rare to have such a gracious and filial 
daughter as she. He’s also so comforted because of this. Now that father-in-law 
has gone back we feel more lonesome! Hope you take good care of yourself! 
Respectfully wishing you the best of luck! 

Your Son-1n-Law 


P.S.** And furthermore: Beginning from this month I have started working 
in a factory by shifts: In the morning—7:00 to 12:00. In the evening—6: 
to 11:00. After that I return home to rest! There is more or less sufficient 
time for sleep, but sometimes we have to work until daybreak! 

My niece is able to cook the noon meals for us. She asked to be remembered 
to you! Do not worry about us. (In the future my niece can go to the place 
of Third Uncle. Younger sister, Chiao, wishes to be sent to Macao. At that 





23. Boiled rice. 

24, Evidently the mother-in-law has escaped from Communist rule and her 
husband was cared for for a few days by the dutiful son-in-law, who tries to he 
reassuring. 

25. About $21. 

26. The postscript is written in the smaller Chinese characters in the blank 
spaces remaining on the single sheet of paper. 
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you'll) time it will be a very good thing if Uncle Ku can recommend her for some 

a may kind of job there! Don’t know whether or not it could be done. Ha! Ha!) 
: At the moment I have very little time to spare even for writing this letter 

Is and to comfort you. 

not be | My younger sister has gone to school to work at the agricultural experiment 

‘0 give’ station cutting rice crops. She will come back home after one week. How 


nce or! quiet it is! 


begin 
e likes CHIN-CHIANG HsIEN, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
a little NovEMBER 14, 1958 
How’ Dear AUNT: 
ot says T’ien-li is in the labor service at the fertilizer factory at Ch’ing-Kang-Ch’un. 


Due to the requirement for iron and steel he may be transferred soon, but 
days. we do not know where. Mother is working as a cook at the mess hall in our 
ertain’ commune company. All work from dawn until way after dark. The work is 
Elder' too hard, but everyone has to work. 
in the Although I am not fully recovered, I have to continue my work. If I stop 
ave to teaching, I may be sent to smelt iron in the “aid-front” work.?’ I am now 
three' teaching as a temporary teacher at the P’ei-Chen Primary School at a monthly 
from salary of only 20 yuan, which is only enough for my food. 

Because the commune mess hall supplies only potatoes,”* which are not good 
in-law for one’s health, mother is thinking of sending grandmother to Hong Kong. 
i-ping But the procedure for it is extremely difficult. She has to go, however, because 
This our houses have all been given out to lodge the students who have come from 
intry! _ elsewhere. 


Kong NEPHEW 
filial 
in-law CHIN-CHIANG HsIEN, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
irself! NOVEMBER 14, 1958 
DEAR SCHOOLMATE: 
-Law I am nominally studying now, but actually it is all labor service. At no 


rking time of the day are we attending classes now. All day we are busy going to the 
_6:()| countryside, washing iron ore, burning charcoal; here today and there 
tomorrow. Busy all day, busy all day really. 





icient 

Nowadays the society is changing every day and is leaping forward cease- 
bered _lessly. I am very afraid that I may be sent to chop wood in the mountains for 
place fuel. The weather is not good, the life is tough, the living is poor. But one 
t that 


27. During the Great Leap Forward of 1958, in which Peking claimed to 
have doubled steel production to more that 10 million tons, primitive iron- 
smelting furnaces were set up throughout the country and run on a 24-hour 
d her basis, According to news dispatches from the New China News Agency in No- 
to be vember, when this letter was written, more than 350,000 such furnaces were in 

operation, Peking stated that tens of millions were involved in this program. 
28. The nephew refers to sweet potatoes, which Chinese in many districts were 
blank’ compelled to eat in place of rice. The Peking People’s Daily even published 
special menus describing how to make the sweet potatoes more attractive, 
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could not mention any of this in front of the others, or he is bound to be 

criticized, And, brother, it is no ordinary criticism!*® You are really lucky 

to be studying in Hong Kong. Don’t ever think of coming back! 
SCHOOLMATE 


LuNG-YEN District, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
NovEMBER 14, 1958 
Dear MoruHer: 

All the labor force has been transferred to work elsewhere, so I have come 
to work at Ch’ing-Liu. Only three laborers per each production team are now 
left behind to work at home.*° 

Since this is the first time that I am practicing as a medical doctor, I really 
am not familiar with many things. My salary is only 15 yuan a month, I do 


not know whether there will be any raise later or not. 
Son 


Amoy, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
NOVEMBER 18, 1958 
Dear Cousin: 

Have been ill for some time. Had to pay all medical bills. With respect 
to coming to Hong Kong, it seems we have to wait for some time. The reason 
is that Hong Kong is a forbidden port now, and the authorities will not let 
Overseas Chinese dependents go there solely for their own safety.* 

Now our mess hall has become a part of the people’s commune. Nobody 
has to pay for what he eats, what he wears, or for other daily necessities. All 
are supplied by the commune. However, one has to give his labor to the 
commune. All crops produced by farmers belong to the commune. Those 
who are not farmers, and are not engaged in production work, such as 
Overseas Chinese dependents, have to pay money to the commune before they 
can eat. Therefore, Overseas Chinese dependents still need remittances from 
their overseas relatives, Please tell my father about this and ask him to con- 
tinue his remittances. 

My present wages at the T’ung-Yung Machine Factory are only enough to 





29. The writer is referring to one of the large public denunciation meetings 
which are so dreaded. Frequently, following such meetings, some of those de- 
nounced are sent for “reform through labor service.” 

30. Following the harvest, the production teams or “labor brigades” of the 
communes were moved to participate in large-scale road-building, water con- 
servation or similar projects. The author is apparently a student doctor attached 
to such a unit. 

31. In 1958, the Communist regime imposed new regulations for obtaining 
permits to visit Hong Kong and Macao and tightened the border guard, possibly 
in an attempt to limit some of the unfavorable reports which were getting oul 
following the establishment of the communes. For a sample account of the 
more desperate type of escapes, see the dispatch from Greg MacGregor in the 
New York Times of March 16, 1959. 
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pay for my food. I still need money for other daily uses. Please continue to 
send me money. Kuei-li is also working in a factory at Amoy. His wages are 
also only enough for his food, and he still needs money his mother sends him.** 

Cousin 


CHIN-CHIANG HsIEN, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
NOVEMBER 20, 1958 
DeaR AUNT: 

The situation here has changed tremendously. Life is hard in the extreme, 
especially for my two children, They are working too hard and too much. 
Ti-ti®? was so over-wrought that even his lips began to bleed. This made my 
heart ache and my old illness recur. 

My two children were supposed to enter the school. But in 13 weeks they 
studied only three weeks. All the remainder was labor service. 

For the first pair of triangular rulers you sent us, we paid a tax of 1.53 
yuan. For the second pair, the compass and the earrings, we paid 6.50 yuan. 
And for the raincoat we paid 14.28 yuan. Such taxes are heavy to us, and 
their payment aggravates our situation. Therefore, please do not send us 
anything. Please don’t. 

With respect to your suggestion that you come home, | dare not agree 
with you. Things here have changed too much and our difficulties have become 
extremely unbearable. 

Because of your departure, however, we have been told to make contri- 
butions of at least 30 to 50 yuan. We really cannot afford it. Please tell uncle 
to send us more money.** 

NIECE 


Cu’1-Hou Hsien, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
NOVEMBER 27, 1958 
Deak AUNT: 
At the moment everybody here is making coffins. I wonder whether you 
want to have your coffin made now. Please let me know.*° 
Starting November 30 we shall all eat at the mess hall in the village. There 
is no count of the amount of food. Everyone can enter the mess hall and eat. 





32. This letter is an example of how the Overseas Chinese are being pressured 
to continue remittances. 

33. Chinese term for “little brother.” 

34, Possibly the aunt left Communist territory to visit the uncle and failed to 
return. The relatives have therefore been asked for additional contributions. 
The letter indicates the manner in which the regime encourages receipt of for- 
eign exchange rather than goods. 

35. In China, it has frequently been customary for older people to have coffins 
made in advance. During the course of the “land reform” of 1950-51, Com- 
munist authorities denounced many “bourgeois elements” for disposing of their 
liquid wealth by making elaborate advance funeral preparations. The reference 
to coffin-making here probably indicates that the peasants are disposing of their 
possessions in this manner prior to their confiscation by the commune. 











But there are only the crude sweet potatoes, although there are three meals, 7 
day. It would be an idle dream for any old or ill people to hope to eat | 


something better, It is really one’s luck resulting from good deeds done in his 

former life if he could come to live in Hong Kong.*® 
My son Li-sheng is still laboring in the commune, but always in the night. 
time. Brother is still working every day from day to night and night to day. 
break. Of the 24 hours in a day, he can sleep for only two to three hours, 
NEPHEW 


CHIN-CHIANG HSIEN, FUKIEN PRovincr 
NOVEMBER 28, 1958 
Nenc-Tunc, Our Son: 

We are in extreme difficulty here. We do not now have a cent. Younger 
son can only take care of himself since he was sent to work in the mountains, 
He has never been home since he went to the mountains, and his wife gave 
birth to another child last month. We are old like the setting sun. We never 
thought that the world would change as much as it has since last year. There 
is not much longer that we can see. Do the best you can. Do what your con- 
science tells you.* 

PARENTS 


CHIN-CHIANG HSIEN, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
NOVEMBER 30, 1958 
Dear HusBanpb: 

At present all gold possessed by the people must be sold to the State. This 
applies to everybody without exception. The money obtained from the sale 
of gold is to be deposited in the bank for a period of three to five years. I had 
planned to sell my gold ornaments in order to adopt a son, but I never got 
your approval. The gold has been sold to the country; it is all gone now. | 
may be able to get the money, plus interest, back after three years. 

Mother did not trust me and gave the key to her rooms to Chao-lin** when 
she left for Hong Kong. When they searched for gold the first time, Uncle Li 
reported that nobody would hide gold in any trunks, but bury it underground 
as people have been doing for thousands of years. Then, at the time of the 
second search, Chao-lin accompanied the searchers to mother’s room and 
dug out about 5 taels*® of gold. Uncle Li then had to tell people that there wa: 
more gold hidden there. In the third search, Chao-lin accompanied the 
searchers to her room again and dug out another 10 taels of gold. 





36. A reflection of the faith in reincarnation found in the folklore of the 
Chinese Buddhist peasants. 

37. The parents apparently feel that they don’t have long to live. Ordinarily, 
this would be the time for a filial son to return home in accord with traditional 
Chinese propriety. Yet the parents hesitate to urge him to do so. 

38. Probably a cousin. 

39. A tael is the equivalent of a silver dollar. 
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Many people have been sneaking to Amoy these days, because in Amoy the 
regulations and controls are more lenient than here.*° 


WIFE 


Nan-AN HSIEN, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
DECEMBER 1, 1958 
DEAR GRANDMOTHER: 

We have been extremely busy recently, The country has changed a great 
deal. Nowadays everybody must work before he can get food to eat. Even 
middle and primary students must also participate in the labor service. Middle 
schools are spending the whole semester in smelting iron, making steel, and 
in agricultural work. 

Brother has been very feeble lately. Since he is so sick he can hardly 
continue his study, he applied at the school for release from schooling. But 
so far he has not received approval. The school authorities have only allowed 
him some leave for rest. 

Our country’s construction is developing day by day now. All the people 
have joined the labor force, and everybody is busy. Father is working as 
accountant at the public mess hall, but he only earns his own living and 
can spare nothing for his family. We five brothers are all studying. Therefore, 
we are unable to help our home in any way. Our family is in extreme 
difficulty. We need to pay for meals at the mess hall. I also need to pay for 
my meals at the Ch’en-Kung Middle School. Since I cannot pay anything, I 
am eating on loans made to me by the school.‘ I really hope that you will be 
kind enough to send me ten dollars and send it to me at the school. 

GRANDSON 


Hunan MEpIcat COLLece 
DECEMBER 4, 1958 
Deak MOTHER: 

These days our labor services are served in night shifts.‘ We get up at 4 PM 
(sometimes 5 PM), have our meal at 5:30 PM and start to work at 7 PM. 
During the night we have two more meals, one meal of sweet potatoes at 
10 pm and a meal of rice at 2 aM. The work ends at 6 AM. Then we return, 
have another meal of rice and go to sleep. Besides eating, sleeping and labor 





40. The sixth plenary session of the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, which met at Wuhan, November 28 to December 10, 1958, decided 
that the cities should be organized into communes “only after rich experience 
has been gained and when sceptics and doubters have been convinced.” Life in 
the Chinese cities, where foreign visitors spend most of their time, continues to 
be less regimented. Since the establishment of the communes in the country- 
side, the regime has had to cope with an increased “blind influx” into the cities. 

41. Overseas Chinese have reported being pressured to remit large sums to 
pay for meals at communal mess halls or schools which have been given ex- 
tended credit. 

42. Medical students as well as others participated in labor service during 
1958, in compliance with a Peking directive. 
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service, there sometimes are movies. Although the movies are good, wi 
would rather sleep than see them. Therefore, I have only seen movies twioj 


so far. 
The work on our roadbed is about completed. But since the authoriti 


want us to depart for the country early, we were recalled to the school today7 
Today is December 4, we are leaving for the country on the 8th. Our wor] 


in the country is half work as medical doctors and half learning. We not oni 
need to learn about Western medicine, but also Chinese herb medicine. |; 
the rural village we are to start a rural village hospital, and at the same tim 
do some public health and disease-prevention work. We need to learn abou 
acupuncture and many other things. 

Elder brother has already received his remittance notice.** | hope min 
will soon come too. Hope I can get it tomorrow. I need to buy a pair ¢ 
trousers or a Chung-shan uniform, need to have my watch repaired, and neei 
a new flashlight for the To-the-Country Movement.** 


Sox 


Letter addressed to Macao 
DECEMBER 5, 195i 

DEAR BROTHER-IN-LAW:** 

How have you been doing? 

Your letter has just come to hand. I am very pleased to know how you 
are getting along on the outside. Everyone in my family is well. Don’t worry. 

According to your letter, your monthly wages in the place you work ar 
over $80. Does that mean they provide meals as well? Or do you have t 
provide your own? Also, with what field is your job connected? What is the 
name of your employer? What work is it? I hope you will advise on these in 
some detail when you write next.*® 

Dear brother-in-law, I have a request to make. Because working outside 
night and day is very difficult, I cannot bear this kind of struggle. Besides, 
the wages are not adequate; I have nothing left after paying for food. Under 
these circumstances, I also want to apply to go with my husband to Hon; 





43. Relatives of Overseas Chinese go to a central People’s Bank to pick up 
remittances in yuan, which are handed over at the official rate of exchange— 
anywhere from one-fourth to one-eighth of the free market value. When they 
pick up their remittance, according to many who have come out, they are asked 
to make “voluntary” contributions to State construction programs. 

44. A large proportion of university students were enlisted in a “To-the 
Country Movement” in 1958 for practical work. In his April 18, 1959 report to 
the Second National People’s Congress, Chou En-lai stated, “In institutions of 
higher learning, practical work in production has also given a powerful impetus 
to scientific research.” 

45. The Chinese, more precise than English on relationships, means husband 
of my elder sister. 

46. Relatives of Chinese living abroad are pressured to get all possible in- 
formation. A censor seeing these questions might assume that this letter can 
be passed and perhaps not read further. 
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ood, ¥ ‘ , . 
es tll Kong. However, my husband has very few friends in Macao, and most of his 


friends are in Hong Kong. Thus, we are afraid we cannot maintain ourselves 
hile we are in Macao. My request, therefore, is for you to take care of us 
or 10 to 20 days when we are in Macao in transit. At the same time, can you 
‘find me some piecework to do, so that we may stay for a short while? Upon 
‘receiving a definite reply from you, I shall file my application. I shall be 
coming over with elder sister. | hope that when you receive this letter you 


al will answer the above matter in some detail.*’ 
n aboy Kindly favor me with an early reply. I shall end this letter now by saying 
| shall write again. 
1e min, Wishing you good health and luck in your work, and best regards, 
pair of Your SISTER-IN-LAW 
“— KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
Sox DECEMBER 6, 1958 


Letter addressed to Central America 
Dear COUSIN: 

5, 195) It has been a long time since I wrote you. I hope that you and your family 
are well, and that you are prospering. 

Last month | wrote you a letter explaining the conditions in detail. It has 
yw you, been over a month, and I have not received a reply from you. I am concerned 
worry, over this. 
wrk ar ‘Our village is expanding its production and the Government has urged the 
ave ty people to develop land that is not being used for production. It has been 
| is the announced that people having old or new graves must have the bones removed 
to another place or the bones contained in the graves will be burned and 


hese in 

used for fertilizer. 
yutside My recent letter has reported to you that the nine graves of your maternal 
eside, ancestors must be moved. In September it cost four to five yuan for each 


Under urn. Since the demands for these urns have become greater, the price has 
Hong increased. Those from Shih-wan cost 6.25 yuan, and they have to be picked 
up at Kuang-hai or Tou-shan. 
ick up __—“‘Recently, I have contracted for people to dig up the bones, but the number 
inge—|_ was 13, all of which are ancestral bones. They have been treated with heat and 
n they placed back into the original containers. Six of the containers are broken 
asked and cannot be reused. It will be necessary to buy the 13 urns. I am not able 
to take on this responsibility, therefore I am seeking your help. Some 70 
o-the or 80 yuan people’s currency is needed. You will be blessed for this deed. 
ort © You can complete the entire project for 40 or 50 U. S. dollars. I am awaiting 








f A ‘i 
sosil your consent, for which I will be forever grateful. 

; WITH BEST WISHES, 
sband Your Cousin 
. & 47. The writer indicates knowledge of one of the major escape routes from 
ae the Chinese mainland—first to Macao and then filtering into Hong Kong by 


fishing boat—but is requesting more precise information on how her stay in 
Macao can be managed. 
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DECEMBER 16, 1958 | 
My Son: 

Your letter of the 2nd has been received. Now about the food problem, 
we are getting the same as all other farmers. There is no special treatment 
for us. The three meals we get from the public mess hall contain only crude 
grains which are completely unsuitable for us old folks. 

If you can, please send us more money. Remit it through the bank so 
that we can get “Overseas Chinese Rice Tickets.”** Even with that, we have 
to pay double price for things or we just have nothing. 

Pork is priced at one yuan a catty. There is absolutely no fish from the 
open market. In the black market, the price is about 1.3 or 1.4 yuan a catty, 
Since the big change this year, things have become so difficult for us old 
people that I just cannot explain or describe the situation to you. 

With respect to the young men, all now belong to the country. When the 
authorities call them, they have to respond to the call and serve in construction 
work for the motherland. Little brother has been sent to work on the canal. 
The canal must be large enough so that ships and big boats can pass through. 
Therefore, there is no telling how long it will take to be completed. . . .” 


Your Moruer 


KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
DECEMBER 7, 1958 
FATHER: 

Day before yesterday, I received your letter regarding matters at home. 
Take good care of yourself. I also will take care to put everything in order. 
Please do not worry. 

I have been so busy that all my time is occupied. At the moment, deep 
plowing for transforming the quality of the soil is being carried out.®° The 





48. In a statement to journalists from Hong Kong and Macao at the end of 
1958, Tao Chu, head of the Communist party in Kwangtung Province, stated: 
“Overseas Chinese dependents may take part in physical labor according to 
physical conditions, and may also eat in the dining halls of the people’s com- 
munes if they are not willing to work, provided they pay for the meals according 
to fixed rates.”’ Apparently this applies to old people, such as the writers of this 
letter. Indeed, many letters complain of having to work around the clock as 
well as pay for meals. 

49, The remainder of the letter is devoted to family affairs. 

50. In connection with the Great Leap Forward of 1958, deep plowing was 
one of the eight measures taken by the Communists to increase agricultural pro- 
duction. The others were: water conservation, increased application of fertilizer, 
improving seed strains, close planting, innovations in farm tools, management 
in the fields, and protection of crops from insect pests. Toward the end of the 
year, the eight Chinese written characters standing for each of these measures 
were popularized as the “Eight-Word Constitution for Agriculture.’ The goal 
of deep plowing was about one Chinese foot (1.09 English feet). In fertile areas 
it could go to two feet and in less fertile areas to about 5 to 7 Chinese inches 
(1/10 of a Chinese foot). 
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earth has to be dug out to expose it to the sun until it turns white. The diggi 


is five inches deep and we have no tractor for doing it. The only tractor hay 


been assigned to the Ku Ching area and it could not meet our need. In oy 
commune, we have used human labor for plowing. Each of us has to ploy 
half a mou.*! After the plowing, we planted winter-crop red beans and 
also dug 300 mou for an orchard. The work seems to have no end. 

The work is not figured according to work units, We receive three meals; 
day. A first-class worker can get three yuan, a second-class worker 2.50 yuan 
a third-class worker 2 yuan, a fourth-class worker 1.50 yuan, and a fifth-clas 
laboring worker one yuan.®? I was considered as a second-class worker 
Comparatively speaking, I was classified pretty close to the first-class worker 
I don’t care! Each kind of music will fit for each kind of play! Each kin/ 
of pay will match with each kind of work. I am not stupid! Nevertheless, | 
will just work according to the classification. 

When it came to the problem of appraising the unhusked rice stored a 
home, the captain of our team came to our home to appraise the rice ani 
the unhusked rice. I did not agree with his appraisal. I told him that m 
father is not here, and I do not agree with the appraisal. Furthermore, after 
the appraisal no cash would be paid for the grain. It would be just like the 
former investments we made; they have all gone with the wind. If no cash 
would be paid, the problem would be worse. Our rice and unhusked rice 
therefore have not been appraised. 

[Name omitted] has written to me stating that if the commune is interested 
in anything in his house, he will be glad to let the commune use it. In: 
letter of reply I told him that the things in his house have already been given 
to the commune without any compensation. None of the farmers has ever been 
as generous as the farmers are now!** As long as one doesn’t have to pai 
cash, everything will be all right! I have written him and told him to “study” 
more.** As to the problems in joining the commune, I don’t have time to 
discuss it with you in detail now. Let us talk about it next time. Best wishes 
for your good health. 


Your Sox 





51. One acre equals 6.6 mou. 


52. I.e., per day. One yuan was worth approximately 15 cents on the Hon 
Kong free market at the time the letter was written. 


53. This is a guarded remark indicating that according to the son’s opinion, 
the farmers have never had more pressure put upon them. 


54, What is implied here is probably the possibility that all personal cash will 
be turned over to the commune. The son has written to another relative abroad 
telling him to “study” (the Chinese term is hsiieh-hsi), an oblique way of say: 
ing that if the relative reads the Communist materials he will understand thal 
his possessions on the mainland no longer exist. Cash is the only item retained 
by some people. 
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CuHINn-CHIANG Hsien, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
DECEMBER 7, 1958 


' My Son: 


Conditions here at home have changed tremendously. Now our village has 
been organized into a people’s commune. Uncle’s old house is now used as 
the public mess hall. The whole village is using it, getting their share of the 
meal from there. 

Although we get our meals from the mess hall, actually we need to share 
the expenses for all if just to cook together. Therefore, I hope you will 
continue to send us some support. 

Nobody would ever have known that the situation would change so much 
this year. Had we known this, would your mother have returned home from 
Hong Kong last year? 

Although you want us to come out again, your son Ching-tsung just cannot 
get the permission to come out after repeated vain applications. Since he 
cannot come out, what use is there for us old folks to come out alone?*® 

Ching-tsung is in senior primary, I know.*® But they spend all day for labor 
service and can only do some studying at night. He is lodging at school now 
and can only come home on Sundays. I cannot help feeling sad just thinking 
of it! If his mother were still alive, how could he still be here? I feel 
especially bad when thinking of the fact that he has already been to Hong 
Kong twice with your mother and could have stayed. 

This time, the Government has required us to make a donation of 500 
yuan and already has taken away 250 yuan which we borrowed from others. 
The Government is not satisfied as yet and is calling your mother for mobiliza- 
tion meetings every day.*” 

Your FATHER 


Letter addressed to Macao*® 
DECEMBER 8, 1958 
My Dear Stster-IN-LAw, BROTHER AND NEPHEW: 

The old and the young in the family are all safe and sound. Please do 
not worry about us. I wish you spiritual happiness and smooth sailing in 
everything. I have already joined the commune. Despite the fact that food 
is provided, money will still be needed to buy fish and vegetables. Whatever 
was still left in the house, including pigs and cows, etc., has all been turned 





55. The Chinese Communists have tended to be more lenient in allowing older 
people, not capable of heavy work, to leave the country. 

56. The fifth year of primary school under the Communist school system. This 
would make the grandson about 12 years of age. 

57, Such meetings are used to stir up enthusiasm for the various drives con- 
ducted by the Communists and instill each participant with a full understanding 
that quotas should be met. This, too, puts pressure on the Overseas Chinese for 
heavier remittances. 

58. A drawing of the new Yangtze River Bridge at Hankow is printed on the 
envelope. 
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over to the commune. The family is finding it tough. I do hope that you will 
try to get hold of some money and send it to us without delay. Also keep 
me informed of conditions of the family outside and the wife. Let me know 
as soon as possible, or else I will feel worried. Your letter and photo were 
received. 
Salute.*® 
[NAME OMITTED] 


NAN-AN HsIen, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
DECEMBER 8, 1958 
DEAR SISTER-IN-LAW: 

The people’s commune will be enforced here soon. In the commune every. 
body’s work is assigned by the commune. People like me also have to do 
manual labor. It is indeed too much for me. I really hope that you will 
try to work out a way for me to go to Southeast Asia. If this cannot he 
worked out, then at least let me go to reside in Amoy. 

In the commune everything is free for the farmers, including food and 
clothing. But for us who are dependents of Overseas Chinese, everything 
must be paid for in cash and the price is much more than before. 

SISTER-IN-LAW 


NAN-AN HsIEN, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
DECEMBER 9, 1958 
Dear MoruHer: 

This time when we were sent to the country, we were assigned to make 
charcoal, chop wood, and smelt iron and make steel. It is the same thing 
everywhere. Now all the trees on hills and mountains have been com. 
pletely cleared up, including that old tree of ours. All have been chopped 
down for making charcoal. 

Nowadays there is not a single idle man. And everywhere on the mountains 
you can see people sleeping. This time I slept for more than twenty days in 
the hills, too. I have never experienced such bitterness before. 

We are working 18 hours each day, and are unable to have good and 
sufficient sleep at night.°' We have one-and-a-half catties of rice as our 
daily food, but because of the heavy work this is not enough. From now 
on, we know that work is going to be still heavier. Therefore, I may not 
be able to write you often. I only hope that you'll continue to write to me. 

It is said that the people of our school are going to work on a large 
reservoir at the border area between Yung-ch’un and Te-hui. Once we go 
there we'll have to work there for three months. 





59. This is the Communist way of concluding a letter. 

60. This would indicate that in some areas the regime was not as conscientious 
about conservation as some of its spokesmen claimed. 

61. The month this letter was written, Party spokesman Tao Chu told foreign 
reporters: “It is obviously absurd for the reactionaries to assert that we have 
made the people work night and day without rest.” 
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Mother, the workload is going to be doubled, and without labor services 
one will have nothing to eat. I am thinking, therefore, that when I complete 
my middle school I want to come to Hong Kong to live with you. Mother, 
from now on meals are free to us. This means that money is no use here, 
and any money remitted here from overseas will be Government property. 
The labor service is so hard that it kills, while the food is not sufficient. And 
if you talk carelessly, you'll be sent to a public criticism meeting. 

Mother, don’t even think of coming home from Hong Kong. Hong Kong 
is the right place for you and me to stay. Here the labor and hunger make 


everyone half-dead already. 
Son 


T’AI-SHAN,®? KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
DECEMBER 11], 1958 
Deak FourtH UNCLE AND FourTH AUNT: 

It has been 10 years since we parted and during this period I have not 
written to you. Please forgive me. I, your niece, have been laboring very 
hard at home and am in economic difficulties. I am sure that uncle, aunt 
and sister are well. But I am here in China, in the changing conditions and 
unthinkable living situation. How are the conditions under Communist 
Socialism? The Chinese people are now collected together, doing their 
share and taking their needs. The laborers, peasants, businessmen, students 
and soldiers work individually and cooperate. Each individual works for 
the fatherland. Products go to serve the country and economics are con- 
trolled by the nation. Individualism has been wiped out. The nation is be- 
coming wealthy, but its citizens poor. In our village, the people’s living 
conditions are low. Production has increased. There are economy drives, 
however, on finances and provisions. Every day, I work day and night 
without stopping and all I get is some rough rice. I am weak and am not 
able to sustain myself. 

Our township has become a commune. Everything is being controlled. 
An individual’s daily task may not be at the same location. The salary is 
very low. It is the same thing every day. There is no time for rest. Thinking 
about these difficult days, I am hoping that my uncle and aunt will give 
me some help.** When Fourth Aunt was at home she knew of my living 
conditions. She always helped. Thank you. 

Your NIECE 





62, Frequent statements to the Overseas Chinese guarantee that their remit- 
tances “will be completely at the disposal of Overseas Chinese dependents.” 
(Radio Peking, in Mandarin to Southeast Asia, January 20, 1959.) 


63. Most of the Chinese in the United States come from this area of Kwang- 
tung Province. 


64, That is, send some money. The situation is evidently so pressing that the 
niece has written distant relatives, long out of touch, for help. 
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Letter addressed to Central America 


DECEMBER 11, 1958 
DEAR FATHER: 

On December 5, I received your reply and know that you have sent $10) 
through the Hong Kong Bank of China to be delivered to me for | 
medical expenses. On the 7th, the bank exchanged this for 244.62 yua 
people’s currency. The request to enter the hospital for surgery has been 
approved. The head of the hospital went to the county seat for a meeting, 
and I am awaiting his return to perform the operation. I will write you 
later, but please do not worry yourself over the matter. Take care of your 
health. 

My hemorrhoid became painful while I was working at the farm. I was 
examined and it was determined that I needed medical care. I was given 
leave for two months with pay; now the time period has elapsed and m 
salary has been stopped. We dare not touch the money you sent for medical 
expenses, but the family at home do not have enough to live on. Mother 
and my wife come to visit me daily and it makes me very unhappy to see 
them in this sad situation. Please send some money back to keep us going 
until I get my health back, and return to the farm to work. 

Mother and the rest of the family are well. Please do not concern yourself. 

Your Son 


KWwANGTUNG PRovINct 
DECEMBER 15, 1958 
Dear Son-1n-LAw AND DAUGHTER: 

I received your letter ten days ago, and also $25 gold. It was delivered to 
me by Mr. Wang. I hope, son-in-law, that your health is getting better, that 
your business is flourishing, and that your family is well. 

I hear that you are the chairman of the Communist Youth League in your 
city. This has made me unhappy. This is a time of confusion. It is not wise 
to come out for public office. You who are living overseas have the good 
fortune of living together. You must think about the situation more thoroughly 
before you take action. You should discuss these matters with your father. 
Why not give your full attention to the business, to prevent it from being 
socialized? Study your father’s example.® 

At present, the trend is toward the communes, public dining halls and 
everybody’s laboring. A monthly salary is still being given. This j is divided 
into seven grades: Ist, 10 yuan; 2nd, 8 yuan; 3rd, 7 yuan; 4th, 6 yuan; Sth, 
5 yuan; 6th, 4 yuan; 7th, 2 yuan. Those who do not have strength to work. 
under the supply system, get their ration of rice but no supplemental food. 
Those who work will get two ration units worth of supplemental food. Actually 
it is impossible to buy supplemental food. 

Those with strength have been sent out to work on the reservoir, or to the 





65. This is strong advice—and somewhat risky in this letter which was sen! 
through the open mail. 
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mines or to iron works. The daily goals must be attained. We work from 
6 aM to 6 PM and from 7 pM to 11 pm.® If this schedule is not adhered to, 
the dining hall will be notified and no meals will be served. Children from 12 
to 18 years of age live in the school dormitories. They also have to work. 
Meals are served in school dining halls and the children are not permitted 
to return to their homes. As to the cadres and the families of Overseas Chinese, 
beginning in 1957, they have had to pay each month for their food since there 
were insufficient workers left behind for them. On an average, each individual 
must pay 2.60 yuan for rice; for supplemental food the prices vary. Shrimp 
sauce and other such items are not being sold. The daily food has the same 
taste. Your sister is engaged to be married to the son of an old friend. He 
is 19 years old and is in the second middle school. His father is in Canada, 
but his mother is at home. He has sisters who are married. We have let him 
decide as to the dowry he is to give. They have not registered with the Govern- 
ment nor have they had pictures taken. The boy may request to go overseas. 
Brother would like to come back for a visit but he does not have the money. 
If you could send $100 Hong Kong it will cover the expenses. The money 
could be sent to Mr. Chao. Li-sung is working but he earns only enough for 
his daily needs. 
We are well. I will give you more information later. 
MOTHER 


DECEMBER 16, 1958 
DeaR DAUGHTER-IN-Law :°* 

With respect to your house here, I have the following to tell you. Around 
the middle of the 8th Lunar Month,®* the workers from the cooperatives 
came here to build 6 large furnaces for smelting iron and making steel. They 
worked day and night and produced quite a lot of iron. While this was going 
on, workers of three cooperatives came to our village. There were over a 
hundred workers and they took all vacant houses and rooms as temporary 
dormitories. The rooms in my house were no exception. My fruit chest, side- 
board and long table were taken out and put in their office. My bedroom was 
taken to be used as their general-services section office. 

The iron smelting ceased when the winter tilling began and all these people 
had to go back to their cooperatives for the winter tilling work. However, as 
soon as the winter tilling work is completed they will come back and do iron 
smelting again. 

In addition, since the cloth factory has been placed under State operation, 
my house in the village was taken over for the factory’s use. Even the firewood 





66. Peking consistently claims that outside reports of impossible working 
hours are “imperialist slanders.” In a broadcast on March 19, 1959, for example, 
Radio Peking stated: “As for working conditions in communes, the eight-hour 
day system has been adopted in communes throughout the country. . . . Eight 
hours of sleep and four hours of meals and rest are always guaranteed.” 

67. The letter begins with family matters which have been omitted. 

68. Late September. 
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shack was taken for use as a cotton-weaving room, with other rooms in the : 
back used as workers’ dormitories or as store rooms for grains or as pig pens, 
As to your house, the town commissar inspected it recently. Since it is not 
being fully used, it will probably be taken for public use soon. 
Big brother’s house recently was requisitioned for use as a student dorni. | 
tory. His whole family has to move away. They will probably live with me | 
So it is obvious that no house or room can be left unused now. This ha 
become a rigid law. . . .® 


{ 


Your Stupip Aunt 


DECEMBER 31, 1958 
DeAR ELDER SISTER: 

I received two letters from you at one time. 

I can come home only once in two or three weeks. When | am in school, 
the classes and homework are heavy. Along with the daily labor service, | 
really have no time to write you more often. 

The whole village has been communized now. All people eat together and 
work together. Everywhere water reservoirs are being built. Everyone who is 
well enough has to work, including those women of over 40 who are classed 
as Overseas Chinese dependents. If you were here, you would have to work 
too. Therefore, I advise you that since you are already in Hong Kong, stay 
there. Do not come back unless it is absolutely necessary. 

Here at present there is nothing to be had. Even if you have money, there 
is nothing for you to buy. As for food at the public mess hall, there is never 
enough rice. One could hardly get a full supply of rice in 3,000 years. People 
fight each other to get to the rice barrels first, but there is never enough. 
Don’t ever tell this to others. 

BROTHER 


Letter addressed to Macao 
JANUARY 6, 1959 
DeaR YOUNGER BROTHER: 

I have heard people talking about you and saying that you do not have 
enough clothing. I don’t know if this is so and J am very worried. Yet you 
have the wages you earned before and can have winter clothes made. You mus 
not worry about the family. As for me, I do not have to worry about the 
daily two meals.”° All of us, young and old, go to the collective mess hall to 
eat. For my share, I can earn monthly pay in proportion to my labor. The 
highest pay is seven yuan per month, the lowest about three yuan per month. 
So, I am telling you not to worry about the family! 

It is further said by people that you are not in good health.”! I do not know 





69. Closing remarks of a personal nature have also been omitted. 

70. An indirect way of saying that the author is getting only two meals per 
day. 

71. The issue of the younger brother’s health is probably introduced so tha 
the writer can use it to advise him not to return to the Communist mainland. 
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health so that the anxieties of our mother and elder brother can be duly 
alleviated. You should also not worry about the ring you took from your 
younger sister. Anyway, your elder brother is prepared to share it and you 
should not worry about it. 

You may be quite willing to return, yet you should give it a second thought. 
You can send back a photograph. People in the countryside are fighting a 
desperate battle and I don’t know whether your health is up to it. If you 
are in [place name omitted]. you should send us a reply to give peace of mind 
to mother and elder brother. It is not that our mother and elder brother do 
not wish to see you come home. It is because you have already been in Macao 
for so many months. 

Have you corresponded with your Second Elder Sister? Probably, you will 
meet your Second Elder Sister in Hong Kong after a while.’? Younger 
brother [name omitted] received and read the above. 

ELDER BROTHER 


January 8, 1959 
DeaR ELDER SISTER: 

I received your letter today and all is understood. 

You asked whether I am still going to our family temple. No, I am not 
going there anymore. One time I went there and the authorities wanted me 
to “debate” about your taking money with you when you left here. In August 
and again in September they called me there for Asweh hsi.** I slept on the 
ground at night and worked in the labor corps in the daytime. Then someone 
reported I had money buried at our house. They sent laborers to dig around 
the house and they found nothing. Still, they wanted me to continue 
hsueh hsi. 

Nowadays, everyone must give up things for “investment.” No one seems 
to know just what “investment” really means. We are told we must give our 
things to the Government and that’s “investment.” In return we get three 
meals a day—three meals of rough grain, not a single grain of rice. 

All is bitterness here. Don’t ever come back here. Remember! Remember! 

YOUNGER SISTER 


Letter addressed to Hong Kong 
JANUARY 16, 1959 
Dear MOTHER: 
We have started the half study-half farming system. The work load for both 
studying and farming is so heavy that I cannot come home” even on Sundays. 
Our mess fees at school are important. If we did not pay the fees on time 





72, A way of indicating that the elder sister is in Hong Kong. 

73. Brain washing. 

74. The son refers to the family home which the mother has left. Students 
are boarded at schools, even though close to home. 
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there would be trouble. Therefore, mother, please remit my fees regularly and Lett 
to the school, so as not to affect my studying and my school record. 

Remittances from Nan Yang’* must be deposited in the bank and sometimes F yo, 
have to be used for investment by the State, because at present, under the I 
communes, the State needs a lot of money. Therefore, when you remit money J had 
home, please separate my school mess fees from the other remittances. You }  gye 
can reduce some of the money for home, but you must remit my mess fees | jj] 





regularly and directly to the school. they 
Do not come back here. Stay in Hong Kong for at least one or two months | mor 
more. There is nothing here that needs your return. omni 
Your Son | |ette 

I dic 


January 13, 1959! ees 

My Son: I 
The letter which you sent me has been received and everything stated is sath, 
understood. The $50 gold which your brothers and sisters sent was converted peg 
into $280 Hong Kong and was received. The transaction was made through the chip 
black market. This is extremely bad. mek 
I have given 4 yuan people’s currency to Shih’s mother. Please do not worry. only 
Since we joined the commune, the food at the dining halls is little in’ Rye 
quantity! Each individual is given a monthly meat ration of .40 yuan. In the | the - 
dining room, the purchased food is not distributed to each individual. We do aby 
not have to use the meat ration. We can purchase meat whenever we wish. am 
At present, typhoid is prevalent. Almost everyone of us has had it. The yy , 
exception was your mother. We have all recovered and are well. So do not) gay. 


worry. care 

The children are now eating at the nursery. Soon they will be transferred H. 
to other places where they will not be permitted to see their parents. This is pjeg 
very disturbing. tions 


Deep plowing and land reforms are now in practice. It is just like raising two 
the bottom of the fields. Each layer of field is plowed one ch’th five ts’un® any 
deep. Next year the aim is for 10,000 chin™ per mouw.”® ) per 1 

Many of the villages have sent their people to fetch coal and refine steel. take 
Those remaining in the rural areas are mainly the weak. Next year each) jom, 
individual will be responsible for tilling of 4 or 5 mow of land. At the same” mony 
time, in the dining halls, each individual will be responsible for his money) pyy. 
for vegetables. hetw 

Is there any possibiilty of getting Shih’s mother and the others out to Hong! yoy | 
Kong to live? We are all well. Please do not worry. You who are abroad must” wou] 
work diligently. talkii 

Your FATHER W 





75. Chinese term for Southeast Asia; literally “South Seas.”’ 


76. Approximately 21 inches. Biss 
77. A chin equals approximately one and one-third pounds. ei 

some 
78. One-sixth of an acre. 80 
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Letter addressed to Macao 
JANUARY 13, 1959 
MoTHER:*° 

I learned from brother [name omitted ]’s letter of December 1 that father 
had passed away. The news brought unlimited sorrow to me. I understand 
everything from the letter and am much concerned, That my son and my wife 
will not be able to attend my father’s funeral makes me so ashamed, because 
they will fail to perform their filial duties. The gradual disappearance of 
morality and deterioration of human nature is deplorable! Have uncle [name 
omitted] and his wife arrived in Macao? Please let me know in your next 
letter. My eyesight is failing and that explains why I seldom write to you. 
| did write a letter to you and father a few months ago. However to this day. 
no reply to that letter has been received. 

I have heard that a letter dated the 9th of the month before last, telling of 
father’s sickness, was enclosed in the letter addressed to the bad brother.*®° 
Please do not send any more letters through him. I have severed my relation- 
ship with that bad brother. I hate him like an enemy. Even to talk about him 
makes my heart sick. My family is all broken up. Recollection of the past will 
only bring sorrow to me. All the furniture and other items were confiscated. 
Even steel window frames were removed. The big house was taken over and 
the rice in husk was checked. Nothing remains of the family worth talking 
about. I was not a landlord; the Government policy is beyond me. My elder 
son is working so hard that he is becoming almost as skinny as a flamingo. 
My daughter-in-law is doing no better. Both of them are working 18 hours a 
day. And we are sick so often. It could not be worse. You should take good 
care of yourself. 

How is the health of sister [name omitted]? I am concerned about her. 
Please give my regards to her. Do not feel sorry about the worsening condi- 
tions, It is even harder for us at home. Labor day and night is only equal to 
two meals. The commune was started two months ago. There is not even 
any freedom of eating. We are paying 30 cents a day; this means 15 cents 
per meal. People run around only for two meals. Many older people cannot 
take the food. They remain half-fed. It is even impossible to do cooking at 
home as there is no rice available. Nor are there vegetables available, not to 
mention fish and meat. Only sick people with certificates are permitted to 
buy. Eggs are selling for between 18 cents and 20 cents each and chicken 
between 3 yuan and 4 yuan each. This is the black market price. Mother, do 
not feel sorrowful over father’s death. In this world, there is no feast which 
would not end. Do not feel bad. Take good care of yourself. I think I will stop 
talking here. 

Wishing you good health, 

Your Son 





79. The envelope of this letter is decorated with a sketch of the new Yangtze 
River Bridge at Hankow, the paper with a floral design. The letter itself is 
somewhat carelessly written with a Chinese brush-pen. 

80. Apparently the brother is a Communist cadre. 
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Dear MEI MEt:*? 


to know you have a baby boy. Congratulations. | hope you will] take a goo 
rest and eat lots of nourishing food to restore your health. 
Regarding permission for me to go to Hong Kong, I still have not receive 


any word from the authorities. If I get any information [| will let you knowa’ 


quickly as I can. 

At present, life in our village is very difficult. Our food each day consist 
of six ounces of rice and two catties of potatoes. It is difficult for me to eq 
them, but what else can I do since there are no places to buy other food? Tak 
pork for instance. | have not been able to buy even one piece in the pas 
month, In this kind of life. | really do not know how to spend the days to come 

After you read this, you can imagine how anxious I am to go to Hor 
Kong. Please do not tell anyone about this, and please burn this letter afte 
you are through with it.*? T hope you will soon be in good health and wil 
write again soon. Happy New Year to you. 

ELDER Sist# 


Letter addressed to Central America® 
KWANGTUNG PRroviner 
Dear HusBanp: 

Your letter and $40 have been received. I am very concerned about you 
being sick and spitting up blood. Please take care of yourself and do not drini 
so much liquor. At the same time, please write monthly so that I will no 
worry. 

Formerly, I was working in agricultural activities, but later, because ther 
were no laborers among the Overseas Chinese, the Government organized tl 
relatives of the Overseas Chinese to work. At present each individual is doin: 
what he can. If a person does a great deal he will have somewhat of a monthl 
salary. If this is not sufficient, there will be a monthly subsidy. The Oversea 
Chinese do not have to work, but they must have money. 

Shao-erh* is now studying at a middle school. He is working and studyin; 
His food is being supplied by the Government, but he must buy his ow 
supplemental food. Vegetables are much more expensive than before. No 
only that, they have become very difficult to buy. He is spending over thre 
yuan more per month than he did previously. Our daughters are both in schoi 
and are working and studying at the same time. They do not have the strengt! 
to work so their food bill is 13 yuan per month. The other children have ti 
supplement money for board. At present the food expenses are very high 

It is difficult to purchase most items even if you have money. An Oversea 





81. Chinese expression for younger sister. 

82. This letter was brought to Hong Kong by a friend. 

83. The letter is undated, but was probably written in December. 
84. The second son of the family. 
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. F Chinese, if he receives 100 yuan in foreign exchange, will be permitted to 
y Nap buy one chin of oil and four chin of sugar.* At present, if you want to buy 







pork you will find it very difficult to get. Some cooking pork can be purchased 
at the dining hall. Fish is as difficult to buy.** Because things are so difficult 
to purchase, my expenditure has increased. I will need at least $200 Hong 
Kong per month before | can make ends meet. With the $40 U. S. money 
you sent me, I made cotton clothing for each of the children. There are always 
donations and people do not care whether or not there is money in my pocket. 
All they know is that I am a relative of an Overseas Chinese. Even if we are 


in difficulty, a donation has to be made in your name. Therefore, we need 


extra money at home before things can run smoothly. 

I hear that father-in-law sold his business and is returning to Hong Kong 
to live. Mother-in-law and your sister have been requested to ask for per- 
mission to go to Hong Kong. They are waiting for Chung*’ to make passports 
for them to go abroad. At present mother-in-law is doing very well. Your 
brother sends her around 500 yuan people’s currency annually. She is living 
very well but she does not worry about the children. If the children do not 
have money to start school, she still will not give a penny to help. In other 
words, we do not benefit from her money. Actually, she is very cold to us. 
We are in financial difficulties and find it hard to bear. I hope that you will 
be able to give us some blessings. 

Our daughter has become acquainted with a boy going to the same school 
from Wu-ts’un Asiang.** His appearance, intelligence and knowledge are of a 
medium level person. His father is in England. He is an only son. His mother 
has talked to me several times of marriage. | have not given her an answer. 
I am awaiting your decision. Please write. This is a matter which affects her 
whole life. I am not sure whether you want her to marry here or whether 
it is your plan to get her abroad to marry. 

In your last letter, you stated that you are studying Spanish, Are you now 
able to understand? Please let me know. You are now working abroad, you 
must fight to get ahead. A man creates his own future. Money is for those 
who fight for it. One must be patient. You must make a resolution and must 
believe. You may not reach your goal today but there will be your dav. 


- Remember this and struggle for your wife and children. You are an Overseas 


Chinese. If you do not succeed, people sneer at us at home, and say “unsuc- 
cessful.” [ am sure you do not want people to look down upon you. 
Husband, determine and struggle on. You will be able to overcome all 
difficulties. 
May you be in the best of health. 
Your WIFE 





85. Approximately 114 lbs. of cooking oil and 5 lbs. of sugar per month. 

86. One reason for the difficulty in procuring fish in Kwangtung Province 
in 1958 was the great number of fishermen who escaped with their fishing junks 
to Hong Kong and Macao during the year. 

87. An unidentified person. 

88. The nearby village of Wu-ts’un. 
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Reprints of this pamphlet may be purchased from ~ 


The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y 


Single copy __. 25 cents 
100 copies - $20 
1,000 copies _. $175 








